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MILK 


A second article dealing with little 


known aspects of milk as a food 


for children and adults. Use of 


too much milk, instead of favoring 
good nutrition, often produces an 
unhealthful and unbalanced diet, 


according to well-qualified experts 





As was to be expected from the importance of the 
subjes Se there was a large response in correspon 
dence from our readers to our article, ‘‘ Milk, a 
highly overrated food,"’ in the November 1959 
issue of CONSUMER BULLETIN \ number of 
doctors and dentists wrote to express thei pleasure 
in seeing a frank discussion of a food that has lony 
received overemphasis in popular magazines, and 
in educational and governmental publications 
Don tors, ce ntists, and others interested in medical 
and dental science ordered copies olf reprints of the 


article to the number of several thousand 


Medical men are aware of 
the harm done by overuse of milk 
One of the most interesting letters received was 
that from the head of a medical and suryical clink 
in the Middle West, who reported his group's find 
ing, through many years of experience, that milk 
was a very important item in the causation ol 
chronic ulcerative colitis The physician com 
mented that reprints of our article would be very 
helptul to the patients ol his clinic: he noted 
that he had been preaching the same trend of 
thought for well over 40 years and that doctors in 
his area have come to accept the pomt of view ol 
the medical men of his clink He mentioned also 
that he had been subjec ted to repeated pressures 
from dairy interests who have sought to alter his 
ways of thinking about milk 

Another doctor, also in the Middle West, who 
has published papers in medical journals criticiz 
ing the overuse of milk, wrote that our article 
expressed his convictions of 25 years’ standing 


Stull another physician wrote that he was fully 
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aware of the strong interests, in powerful places, 
that had been responsible for the general public 
opinion that milk is a’ pertec t’’ food, and so forth 
“There has been so little brought to the public 
eye concerning the undesirable aspects ol milk 
consumption, that I, as a physician practicing 
internal medicine and cardiology, feel it is impor 
tant to do what I can to bring the facts to my 
patients. I am not in a position to wage a battle 
on this score, but it is yratilying to see the intelli 
gent understanding and response from many of 
my patients when I point out some of the little 
understood facts regarding the consumption ol 
milk.”’ Referring to the need for opposing the 
strong tide of public opinion in favor of milk he 
adds: ‘*Whatever the physician can do to educate 
his patients is very important.”’ 

An anthropologist wrote that a curator of a 
dental school museum has stated that the best 
teeth and the healthiest mouths were found 
among people who never drank milk since they 
ceased to be suckling babes and who never in 
their lives tasted or tested any of the other things 
which we usually recommend tor sound teeth 
The anthropologist himself has only recently re 
turned from a Central-American country where 
he took anthropometric measurements on over a 
hundred Maya Indians He found that amony 
these Indians tooth decay ts practically unknown 
so lony as the , remain on their native di # which 
means no milk or sugar, but as soon as they go on 
the so-called civilized diet, which does include 
milk and sugar, around 99 percent of them begin 
to suffer from dental decay 


Continued on page 24 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


TRAVELING ON THE NEW JETLINERS gets you to an airport near your des- 
tination in record time. BUT much of the advantage in time saved may be 
lost if you are obliged to land at an airport somewhat farther away than 
that available for a slower plane. In addition, points out The Wall Street 
Journal, jets carry more passengers and this frequently overtaxes toilet, 
baggage, and check-in facilities. The advantage of the greater speed of 
the jet is chiefly evident on long journeys, New York to California, to 
Europe, the Orient, and South America. 
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IN BUYING DRESSES, women look for wrinkle-resistant, colorfast fab- 
rics, and style. Those were the conclusions drawn from a survey of 2000 
homemakers in York, Pa., by Francena L. Nolan and Daniel B. Levine, for the 
Pennsylvania State Experiment Station. The women queried also expected 
more expensive dresses to hold their shape better, last longer, and not 
wrinkle so much as the cheaper dresses. 

- a ae 


WAR-SURPLUS WEAPONS from all over the world are making their appear- 
ance on the American market, selling at bargain prices. Manufacturers of 
American rifles that carry price tags of $80 to $100 complain that their 
products are being undersold by British Lee Enfields, German Mausers, 
Italian Carcanos, and others which can be bought for $14 to $25. Most of 
the surplus rifles, according to The Wall Street Journal, are bolt-action 
repeaters that have been replaced by lighter, faster weapons. U.S. manu- 
facturers of guns are asking for import restrictions on surplus weapons to 


protect their market. 
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TELESCOPIC AND REAR-END COLLISIONS are sometimes difficult to avoid 
even by careful drivers. Frequently the driver in the rear has been held 
responsible for piling into the car ahead which has stopped for a traffic 
light or a sudden emergency occasioned by the appearance of an obstacle in 
the road. The Keystone Motorist, however, reported a case where several 
vehicles were traveling in a line when suddenly the leading motorist stop- 
ped abruptly to watch some deer grazing. The second car, in the process of 
stopping, was hit by the third motorist, who apparently was inattentive, 
and the second car was driven into the rear of the first vehicle. Although 
the first and the third drivers were obviously at fault, the Court held 
that the first driver was responsible for not driving in a manner that 
would avoid a telescopic crash. In this case, all he had to do was to pull 
off the road. 


* * * 


IS THE ILLUSION OF REALISM IN PHOTOGRAPHS used in advertising and in 
commercials on television to be considered false and misleading or is it to 
be regarded as permissible staging for dramatic effect? Some of the tech- 
niques customarily used for pictorial displays, as revealed by a newspaper 
columnist who visited photographers, photo schools, and situdios, included 
the use of whipped egg whites to provide the frothy foam on a glass of 
beer, mashed potatoes (non-meltable) for ice cream, creating the multitude 
of bubbles in a bubble bath by the use of a hose connected to an air com- 
pressor, and slicing that easily-cut cake ahead of time, then recoating it 
with icing. Other tricks of photography included the addition of red dye 
to make cuts of meat appear fresh. Fish may be retouched with silver 
paint. Shaving cream doubles for whipped cream, and tea is substituted for 
whiskey and other beverages. Vegetable soup is said to take an appetizing 
picture if the liquid is strained off and the meat and vegetables are 
placed on top of a piece of glass fitted across the tureen. Is this 
deceit, or studio art? 
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THAT ONE-YEAR WARRANTY the American Rambler has unofficially offered 
its dealers on most mechanical parts is causing considerable interest. The 
cost factor is reported to have deterred Ford and Chrysler, but they, too, 
may feel obliged to make the same offer in due time. The Rambler warranty 


is for one year or 12,000 miles, instead of the usual 90 days, 4000 miles. 


* * * 


THE SPLITTING HEADACHE that comes after completing a tough job may be 
due to the let-down of tension. Sounds odd, doesn’t it? But Dr. Lester 
Blumenthal of George Washington University, Washington, D.C., has an ex- 
planation. He has pointed out that the blood vessels of some people 
stretch excessively, when tension is relieved, and blood rushes through 
them faster, with a resulting headache. His preventive measures include 
working without tension, so far as possible, and avoiding overtaxing emo- 
tional strains, sleeping on an elevated pillow, avoiding constipation, and 
not sleeping too long at one time. 


* * * 


THE CRANBERRY FUSS high-lighting the fact that some growers were mis-— 
using potent chemical weed killers on a food crop has intensified public 
suspicion about the whole matter of chemicals in food. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming, who took action against 
the questionable cranberries under the Delaney amendment that forbids use 
of any chemical additive capable of causing cancer in man or animal is re- 
ported to have received a tremendous amount of mail from consumers who are 
apprehensive about the food situation One forward-looking editor of a 
drug trade journal warns manufacturers that new and stricter manufacturing 
controls are indicated Farm groups quite naturally want the HEW Depart- 
ment’s food control powers transferred to the more lenient, business—minded 
Department of Agriculture Some congressional scrutiny of the U.S.D.A. may 
be needed to curb its favoritism toward agricultural interest groups that 
have anti-consumer overtones. Chief among examples of such misuse of tax- 
payers’ funds are: propagandizing milk as a nearly perfect food in order 


to dispose of the dairymen’s surplus, encouragement of the development and 


wide use of cattle feeds containing stilbestrol, and the use of this 
hormone in fattening poultry, now under fire by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, the extensive and costly research in developing effective uses, 
finishes, and weaves of cotton for the cotton growers to enable them to 
compete more effectively against the man-made fibers, whose manufacturers 
do extensive development and research at their own expense. 


* * . 


STOMACH ULCERS are more likely to be due to careless eating habits, 
including too much sugar, than to stress and strain. Ina British survey 
of more than 2600 ulcer sufferers, researchers found that there were fewer 
ulcers among top-ranking businessmen than among lower-paid people doing 
routine work. Shift workers and those who went without food for more than 
five hours in the afternoon were particularly ulcer-prone. The study also 
indicated that ulcers were not uncommon among children. The research team 
led by Dr. Charles Pulvertaft of New York City discovered that city people 
ate more sugar than country folk and that there was a greater number of 
ulcer sufferers among townspeople. This sugar factor in the possible 
causation of ulcers is receiving further study. 


* * * 


AUTOMATIC WASHERS are complex devices that won’t perform satisfac-— 
torily over an indefinite period without proper attention. In order to 
acquaint new purchasers more fully with their members’ automatic washers, 
the American Home Laundry Manufacturers’ Association has put out a little 
leaflet that lists a number of things the owner can do to make the most 
effective use of her new appliance and also discusses what not to do, with 
some suggestions on how to get good service. Many local dealers are ex- 
pected to have the leaflets available. Copies may also be obtained from 
the AHLMA’s office at 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


(The continuation of this section is on page 37 
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Portable automatic dishwashers 


None will wash everything but tests 





show that a dishwasher will wash, 


rinse, and dry better than many 


people do by hand in the sink 


or dishpan 


You MAY BE one of those who “ would not own an 
automatic dishwasher because it is as much 
trouble as doing the dishes by hand’’ and you 
‘‘can do them better.’’ Chances are that if you 
had a good dishwasher in your home to use for 
your daily dishes for about three weeks, you 
While it will surely not fill 


all your requirements, for one reason or another, 


would not give it up 


its contribution in reducing the time and effort 
to clean up after a meal will more than outweigh 
its disadvantages 

Your dishwashing habits will need to be changed 
with a dishwasher in your home. Instead of 
washing dishes after each meal, you may store the 
soiled dishes in the machine until it is fully loaded. 
How often, or how many times a day you will run 
the dishwasher will depend on your family’s habits, 
and the number of dishes used at each meal. In 
most homes a dishwasher will be used once or per- 
haps twice a day, except, of course, at times when 
there are guests, and extra dishes are used. 

You may find that the machine will also take 
other miscellaneous pieces to be washed in the 
same load, such as pans, bowls, milk bottle Ss, etc. 
or it may be necessary to leave a few pieces tor 
the next load or do them by hand 

Your supply of dishes and other utensils may 
be inadequate to run a dishwasher on a once-a-day 
basis. So in order to use a dishwasher to its best 
advantage, you will probably need to get extra 
cups, dishes, glasses, etc., to permit serving at 
least two meals or even three without washing up. 
Besides dishes, glasses, cups, you will probably 
need some extra utensils, an extra coffeepot per- 
haps, unless you plan to wash the pot by hand 
between dishwasher loads, or omit coffee during 
those meals that the coffeepot is not washed. 

A dishwasher may weed out those pieces of 
glassware which have some defect, slight as it 
may be, and which might serve satisfactorily 
when washed by hand. Even a chip along an 
edge may develop into a crack requiring that the 
piece be discarded. Painted decorations on glass- 
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ware and dishes on which the decorations are 
over the glaze will in time be removed. The rate 
at which this type of deterioration occurs, as well 
as the corrosion of aluminum and other metals, 
will vary, depending on the type of ornamental 
painting, temperature of the wash and rinse water 
and drying air, and the detergent used. 

The correct temperature of the water to use is 
important and necessarily a compromise Too 
low a temperature, while favoring the water heater 
and piping, is not conducive to good dishwashing. 
Then, too, unless the hot-water supply reaching 
the dishwasher is 170°F or higher, there is little, 
if any, sterilization of the dishes accomplished. 
This temperature is, of course, too high and not 
desirable for water heaters and piping, because 
of the increased corrosion brought about. If the 
dishwasher is to wash the dishes clean, the water 
coming into the dishwasher should be no cooler 
than 150°F (at the dishwasher). Even with this 
incoming temperature, the water is likely not to 
be hotter than about 125 degrees after the dishes 
and the machine have been warmed up 

Automatic dishwashers require only hot water, 
and the actual amount required daily will, as a 
rule, not be much greater than the amount used 
for dishwashing by hand, perhaps not even as 
much. While a smaller amount may be used per 
washing when dishes are washed by hand, there 
will be three washings daily, instead of one or two. 
The total, in washing in the sink or dishpan, 
varies with the individual, but it is estimated it 
averages about 12 to 15 gallons each day. How- 
ever, when dishes are washed by hand, the chances 
are they are not being rinsed properly. In wash- 
ing by machine, each run or cycle of washing and 
rinsing will require from 6 to 12 gallons, depending 
on the dishwasher. 


Convenience and performance 

Most portable dishwashers are designed to be 
loaded from the top. Hotpoint offers a front- 
loading machine, and KitchenAid offers both types. 





Design of racks can influence ease of loading. 
Standard type, at left, usually requires systematic 
loading by pattern. Random-loading type, at 
right, permits mixing and intermingling dishes 


in almost any manner desired. 


Actually, while the lower rack in a front-loading 
machine is somewhat easier to load than in a 
top-loading machine, each type has certain ad- 
vantages. All in all, the choice should be based 
more on the design of the racks since this will 
govern not only the ease with which dishes and 
other articles can be loaded, but the shape and size 
of articles the machine will handle. In the tests, it 
was found that the so-called ‘‘random loading” 
racks were not only most convenient to load, but 
they also permitted loading a greater variety of 
pieces of different sizes and shapes. Random- 
loading-type racks are used in a number of dish- 
washers, but those in the RCA Whirlpool Filter- 
Stream permitted the greatest flexibility. 

In the washing-ability test, all dishwashers 
tested removed food from the dishes quite satis- 
factorily and any would serve suitably in most 
homes. There was one, however, that out-per- 
formed the rest in cleaning, not only dishes 
glasses, etc., but particularly in cleaning pots and 
pans. This was the RCA Whirlpool Filter-Stream, 
which is also sold in an under-counter version. 


Detergents may injure fine china 
Another important phase of machine dishwash- 
ing is the detergent used. There are several deter- 
gents sold on the market designed especially for 
machine dishwashing, namely Calgonite, Electra- 
sol, Cascade, Dishwasher All, Finish, and Thanx. 
All do a creditable job in washing dishes, but more 
important is the effect they have on the articles 
they wash, such as dinnerware, particularly the 
type with the decorations on top of the glaze 
(known as overglaze), and aluminum. 

Most of the fine-china dinnerware is of the 
overglaze type and should be treated cautiously; 


this means preferably not washed in a dishwasher. 
The same caution should be used with dinnerware 
with gold or platinum trim. Underglaze decora- 
tions need cause no concern because they are not 
exposed to the washing action; the intervening 
glaze prevents contact with the decoration. With 
underglaze decorated dinnerware, any one of the 
automatic dishwasher detergents can be used 
safely. As this goes to press, Cascade is the only 
detergent recommended by the American Fine 
China Guild as not being harmful to overglaze- 
decorated china. 

Certain machine dishwasher detergents have an 
undesirable effect on aluminum, and it is best to 
avoid their use if much aluminum is to be washed 
Tests showed that Cascade, for example, had the 
least corrosive effect on aluminum, Calgonite and 
Dishwasher All slightly more, while Finish, Elec- 
tra-sol, and Thanx noticeable. 


Last, but not least, regardless of which dish- 
washer you select, in order to get the most out of 
it, read and follow the advice given by the manu- 
facturer in the instruction booklets. If his tips 
are followed, the dishwasher is more likely to do 


its best. 


A. Recommended 
RCA Whirlpool Filter-Stream, Model FP-50 = (\Vhir! 
pool Corp., St. Joseph, Mich.) $260. Performance in 
washing was best of dishwashers tested. Random-load 
ing type racks can be loaded in almost any manner 


desired. Relatively noisy 
> > > 


Frigidaire, Model DW-SMZ (Irigidaire, Div. of Gen 
eral Motors, Dayton, Ohio) $230. Performance similar 
to Lady Kenmore page 8) 


Hotpoint Supreme, Model 10DEM1 Hotpoint, Div 


The scrubbing action of an automatic dishwasher 
is accomplished by water thrown forcefully 
against the dishes, cups, glasses, etc. Illustrated 
here are two types of rotary mechanisms used to 


accomplish this action: 


spray-arm at right. 


impeller at left, and 
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Top rack in RCA Whirlpool Model FP-20 (the 
model with the impeller) is so designed that cups 
are to be placed on top of rack with bottoms up, 
illustrated at left. Water and food residues col- 
lect in recessed bottoms of cups; plastic cups and 
occasionally light china cups will be turned 
right-side up by the forceful water spray. This 
causes cups to fill with water and to collect food 
particles, as seen in the photo at the right. 


{ General Electric Co } ‘ $430. Front loading wash and rinse satisfactory on ‘‘Normal.’” Performance 


; ’ » 
Performance in washing, good, particularly as to dishes on silverware, poor. Relatively noisy 


the lower rack, when dishes were correctly placed 


B. Intermediate 


only fair on silverware 


KitchenAid, Model KD-2P r bart Mfg General Electric Mobile Maid, Model SP40-T (Gen 
Troy, Ohio) $260. Top loading ‘ rmance in was! eral Electric Co., Louisville, Ky $250. Performance 
ing, good. Having to remove center section of upy in washing, good, but dishes were not completely dry at 
rack in order to load lower rack is a bother. Relatiy end of cycle. Water-drain hoses are short, and the 

ng is located at the front of the machine, not at 
the rear. This, plus the fact that the electric cord is located 


KitchenAid, Model KD-52P bart Mfg ‘ t the rear. mav restrict the positioning of he machine 


Al 


7 


quiet 


I 
) Fro oading erfor nce in washing. go« ' . , 

ae a Performance in washing at the sink. Only machine tested that had an automat 

Relatively quiet electric cord retractor (a desirable feature Relatively 


Lady Kenmore, Model 587.64810 (Sears-Roebuck noisy. 
Cat. No. W65—6481N) $200, plus shipping charge RCA Whirlpool, Impeller, Model FP-20 (\Vhiripoo! 


Performance in washing dishes good when set on “Sur , Corp ) $180 Performance in washing, good except for 


Portable dishwashers 





Dimensions, Number of pieces Electricity 
inches machine will hold 
Brand Name Time for Setting 
complete Approx.* 
Lower Upper cycle, Watt-hr cents per 
rack rack min. ° per cycle load 





Frigidaire DW-SMZ 2 ! , 36 ¢ 550 ‘ Normal 
765t 2.5 Super 

General Electric SP40-T 22 36 2 ¢ 560 2 Mixed load 
335 Pots & pans 
150 5 Fine china 

Hotpoint 10DEM1 ; 3: 3: 8 5 390 f Normal 


KitchenAid, KD-2P 
Top -loading 2: 28 l4 : ; : 440 


KitchenAid, KD-52P 
Front-loading 2 ‘ , , 4: 450 


Lady Kenmore 587.64810 , 26 45 ; 36 ¢ 550 ; Norma! 
765t 2.5 Super 

RCA Whirlpool FP-20 2 : é 2 ' 570 

RCA Whirlpool FP -50 23% : 3: 2 d 5 740 

Westinghouse SPA22 DW1 2: 27 3: , : af 425 , Booster off 


750t 2.! Booster on 





The data in the above table are based on conditions being alike for each of the machines tested and are given as a means of comparing the different dish- 


washers 
* This figure does not include the cost of heating the hot water supplied to the machine. Cost of electricity figured at 3.5 cents per kilowatt-hour 
t Figures will vary with the temperature of the water supplied; decreased water temperature increases running time and vice versa 
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This dish 


washer would not be suitable if many plastic cups were 


silverware which was not washed too well 
to be washed (see photo). One sample failed to meet 
high-voltage electrical breakdown test Relatively 
noisy 


Westinghouse, Model SPA22DW1 (\\ estinghouse Elec 

tric Corp., Columbus, Ohio) About $220. Performance 
in washing, satisfactory, but not as good as others tested 
Silverware and glasses, however, were not washed well 
Relatively noisy 


Will consumers benefit from the new textile labeling act? 


On March 3, 1960, the new textile labeling act, 
officially entitled the Textile Fiber Products Iden- 
tification Act, which was passed by the 85th Con- 
gress in August 1958, goes into effect The con 
sumer May soon expect to find on almost all textile 
products labels which give the generic name ofl 
the fiber or fibers used in them 

There are exceptions. The merchandise that 
retailers had on hand on March 3 is not required 
to carry the new labels. Retailers, however, have 
been asking manufacturers to label products to 
conform with the Act for some time, since items 
without the new form of labeling may be con 
sidered ‘‘old"’ stock by consumers. Some ol the 
products which have been exempted from the pro 
visions of the Act are: luggage; handbags; outer 
coverings of furniture, mattresses, and box springs; 
shoes; hats; awnings; diapers; belts; suspend- 
ers; permanently-knotted neckties; garters; shoe 
laces—and the labels themselves 

The over-all purpose of the Act is to require a 
statement to identify in labels and advertising the 
fibers used in wearing apparel and household tex 
tile articles, including draperies, floor coverings, 
beddings, and furnishings. The basic provisions 
are that labels shall include three items of informa 
tion 

ntages of all 


product in amounts ol 


fibers present in a } 
more than 5°, listed in order of theu 
dominance by weight 
The name or svmbol (which has been reg 
istered with the ( il Trade Commis 
sion) of the n ii rer or persons mat! 


keting the pri 


at com 
finished forn 


lo illustrate, the first item means that if a fabri 
Acrilan, the label must 


‘ 


contains cotton and 5% 
read ‘*95°, cotton and 5% other fiber’’—not 5 
Acrilan acrylic. 


may find some very confusing and hardly informa 


It also means that the consumer 


tive labels, unless she is acquainted with the terms 
azlon, modacrylic, spandex, and vinyon, for ex- 
ample, as well as nylon, acetate, rayon, and, of 
course, cotton. 


The new law permits a fiber trade-mark to be 
used, but the generic name of the fiber must 
“in immediate proximity Thus duPont 
is suggesting to manulacturers using Dacron to 
label their products not only with the trade-mark 


appear 


name of the fiber but its generic name: that ts 
“* Dacron polyester 

Chere is no requirement in this Act for provid 
ing information on washability, cleanability, dura 
bility, and other performance properties of the 
various fibers There are some sceptics who 
wonder if the Act benefits anyone else quite as 
much as the cotton industry. Consumers have 
had several hundreds of vears’ expenence with 
the performance of cotton, but cotton has until 
now in this country lacked the privileged legal 
position wool has enjoved since the passage ol the 
Wool Produc ts I abeling Act 

he requirements numbered (2) and (3) call for 
information which may or may not be particularly 
helpful. A manufacturer's symbol is not likely 
to be useful to the consumer, though his name 
may be. Number 3 which requires labeling as to 
country of origin of finished products only, means 
that the label of a shirt made in the U.S. from 
an imported fabric need not disclose the name ol 
the country where the fabric originated 

Although the regulations require that labels be 
securely att iched, permanent labeling is not re 
quired by the Act he labels, according to the 
regulations, must remain firmly attached until 
the product is bought by the consumer, and this 
permits the use of hang tags and in some instances 
Further, the 
quired by the Act does not all have to appear ol! 


gummed labels information re 
one label: it may appear on more than one 
Consumers’ Research believes that the con 
sumer has a right to be informed about the things 
she buys. On the other hand, we believe the con 
sumer should not be too hopeful about the bene 
fits that she may expect from the new law. The 
Federal Trade Commission's rules for the enforce 
ment of the Act stick to defining fibers by their 
generic names—by their chemical nature and 
structure—rather than by their serviceability, 
what they will do. Experience indicates that it ts 
the pertormance ol the fabric, not the name of the 


fiber, that the consumer wants to know about 
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Mercury 


The Mercury Monterey is a well-designed car, easy to handle 
and, with power steering, not difficult to park. Except for 
persons needing a middle-bracket car for prestige purposes, 
it is hard to justify the higher price of cars in this class ove. 
the better models of the standard size Ford, Chevrolet, and 
Plymouth. 


BASICALLY the 1960 Mercury is not greatly dif- 
ferent from the 1959 models, but changes in 
styling have produced a cleaner design that many 
will find more pleasing. Compared to the Ford, 


with which some of the Mercury's parts are inter- 
f 


changeable, the Wercury has a 7-inch longer wheel 
base and its over-all length is 5 inches greater. 
The Mercury Monterey has a 205-horsepower en 
gine with a 280-horsepower optional engine avail 
able at an extra charge ($58). The Montclair 
and Park Lane have engines rated at 310 horse- 
power. Minor innovations are the use of printed 
circuits for the instrument panel lights and 
gauges and a spot defrosting system which directs 
hot air at high velocity to the normal driving- 
view area of the windshield first, to provide 
quick defrosting there. 

The car was very easy to enter and leave; the 
front corner pillars have been placed forward, 
reducing the projection of the ‘“dog’s leg’’ which 
was a knee knocker as it is on most other makes. 
The seats were very comfortable, and leg room 
and headroom were adequate in both front and 
rear. There were no hood ornaments, but there 
were small “‘bull's-eyes’’ on the front fenders 
These, judged to be relatively non-hazardous com- 
pared with the sharp spear point ornaments that 
have long been popular with auto-stylists, could 
be helpful in parking. 

Riding and handling qualities 
At speeds up to 70 miles per hour, riding quality 
on all types of roads, turns, and hills was very 


good. No driver or passenger fatigue was noted 
on moderately long trips. Power brakes and 
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power steering were sSatisiactory. The Car Was 


judged to be better than average for night driving 
Performance on road tests 
Acceleration times were: 
0 to 60 m.p.h. 

20 to 50 m.p.h 

40 to 60 m.p.h. .2 sec. 
These accelerations were not quite as fast as given 
by last year’s Mercury with its 210-horsepower 
engine, but are nevertheless considered to be 
more than adequate. 


Mercury specifications 


Monterey Montclair 





Taxable horsepower 46.21 
Taxable weight, pounds 3980 


Engine 


Type 

Piston displecement, 
cubic inches 

Rated maximum horse 
power at engine rpm 

Compression ratio 

srade of gasoline 
required 

Cooling system capac 
with heeter, quarts 


Chassis and body 

Type Box-section siderails, 5 cross members 
Wheelbase, inches 

Over-al! lenath, inches 

Width, inches 

Height, inches 

Tires 


Rear ax! 


ratio 
Brake area, squere inche 
Turning diameter, feet 

40d clearance, 


6.9 


Other details 
Battery 12-volt 78-amp.-hr 
Uasoline tank capacity 
gallons 
Curb weight of car 
tested, pounds 
Trunk spece, cubic feet 





* With automatic transmission 





Miles per gallon under test conditions 

At a constant speed of 50 miles per hour, 15.8 
miles per gallon. Not as good as last year's 
model (17.4 miles per gallon) though advertising 
of the 1960 model claims improved economy from 
design changes. 

Speedometer errors 

Speedometer was about 4 percent fast. Odometer 
was slightly slow. 

Prices 


The posted price of the Mercury Monterey 


sedan with automatic transmission tested by Con 
sumers’ Research was $3543.40, itemized as follows 


Manufacturer's suggested retail price, $2730; Merc-O 
Matic transmission, $231.30; radio, $86; heater and 
defroster, $78.70; power steering, $106.20; power brakes, 
$43.20; padded instrument panel, $21.30; white side- 
wall tires, $43.10: tinted windshield, $29: windshield 
washer, $13.90; back-up lights, $14.20; courtesy lights, 
$13.30: wheel covers $19 20: electric clock, $17; 
freight, $97 

The lowest priced Vercury sedan is priced about $300 
higher than the Ford Fairlane V-& and about the same 


is the top 





Oldsmobile 88 


The Oldsmobile 88 is a well-designed car, judged to exhibit 
good handling and riding qualities on all types of roads 
The car is somewhat high in price for what one gets, by com- 
parison with the Pontiac Catalina and the Mercury Monterey 
Oldsmobile is more service-conscious than some other 
makers; the company appears to be taking effective steps 
to improve service relations with its customers 


THE compression ratio of the 1960 Oldsmobile 
Dynamic 88 engine has been lowered by 10 per- 
cent, as compared with the 1959 model. This and 
other changes permit the use of regular instead of 
high test premium gasoline and give Oldsmobile 
grounds for a claim of “a 159% improvement in 
miles per dollar,’’ which is substantially true. 
The change does not, however, mean the car will 
give more miles per gallon, for it evidently does 
not; Consumers’ Research obtained about 7 per- 
cent less miles per gallon on the 88 than on last 
year’s 88. The Rocket engines used in the Super 
88 and the 98 require premium fuel. 

The standard rear-axle ratio has been reduced 
in all series to give a quieter running engine (fewer 
revolutions per mile). The redesigned Hydra- 
Matic transmission allows a lower tunnel height 
in the front compartment. 

The speedometer of the so-called “‘thermom- 


eter’ type is continued again this year; it indi- 
cates green at speeds up to 35 miles per hour 
amber to 65 miles per hour, and red over 65 miles 
per hour. A speed salety signal, to warn ol speeds 
above the legal limit, is available as an extra 
($8.34 
a buzzer, when the preset speed is exceeded (a 
The car was judged to be relatively 


It can be preset, to warn by a light and 


good idea) 


easy to enter and leave, as modern cars go 


Prices 
The posted price of the Oldsmobile Dynamic 88 
Holiday 4-door hardtop was $3862.91, itemized as 
follows: 


Manufacturer's suggested list price, $3034 (4-door 
sedan is $2900 Hydra-Matic transmission, $231.34 
power brakes, $43; heater and 
defroster, $97.38; radio, $88.77; deluxe trim, $41.32; 
wheel rings, $11.62; deluxe steering wheel, $15.44; two 
tone paint, $15.82; white sidewall tires, $44.60; no 
back-up lights, $9.63; lamps 


power steering $107.50 


glare mirror, $4.51 
trunk, glove compartment, under-hood, and parkiag 
brake—$10.01; visor mirror, $1.72; 
freeze, $7.50; freight, $98.75. (Air conditioning, very 
popular in southern states—and increasingly so—adds 
another $430.40 to the posted price 


permanent ants 
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Riding and handling qualities 

Riding and turning qualities on all types of roads 
at speeds up to 60 miles per hour were very good 
Cornering (with power steering), handling, and 
power braking were very satisfactory, although 
the car was slightly ‘“‘nose heavy”’ on emergency 
Driver fatigue was not noted on long 
trips. Headroom and le y room were adequate in 


the 4-door sedan, but headroom was somewhat 


Stops. 


scant in hardtop models The car was found 
satisfactory for night driving conditions. Heater 


and defroster were good 


Performance on road tests 


Acceleration times were 
0 to 60 m.p.h. 
20 to 50 m.p.h 
410 to 60 m.p.h. 


The iccelerating ibility of th scar, which ts rated 
at 30 horsepower lower than the 1959, was less 
than was measured last vear rhe change is 
desirable, in CR’s opinion, as the 1959 model was 


considered too powerlul and too fast for the aver 


age driver 


Miles per gallon under test conditions 


\t a constant speed of 50 miles per hour, the 
compared to 17.2 miles 


Mile age on trips 


in the country was 15 miles per gallon, and in 
12 miles per gallon 


gave 16 miles per gallon 


per yallon for last vear’s model 


normal around-town driving, 





Speedometer error 
At 30 miles per hour, the speedometer was about 
3 percent fast Che odometer was approximately 


correct 


Oldsmobile specifications 


Super 88 





Dynamic 88 


12-volt 


70-amp.-hr 


Other details 


20 











Pontiac 


Pontiac is a good car of its type, with average turn-in value 
for its price class, and has an appeal to those who feel they 
must have a car with more prestige value than a Ford 
Chevrolet, or Plymouth. There are reasons to believe that 
public acceptance of cars of middle-bracket prestige values 
and size may be waning, and that the trend in the future will 
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likely be to the smaller ‘compact’ cars which are much 
more suitable to today’s driving and parking conditions 


LAST YEAR'S Pontiac was well received, taking 
The pub- 


it is believed third place in sales. 
lic’s favorable reception of the Pontiac may have 





been due at least in part to the fact that it was 
the most conservatively styled of all GM cars 
rhe 3 to 4 inches wider tread (distance between 
center lines of left and right wheels), cla:med to 
give increased handling ease and safety, is con- 


tinued this year 


Phe standard e1 gine lor Pontiacs with standard 
transmission is rated at 215 horsepower (281 
horsepower on the Bonneville On automat 
transmission (//ydra-Matic) cars, the standard 
engine is rated at 283 horsepower (303 on the 
Bonneville). A so-called economy engine rated at 
215 horsepower is available only with Hydra 
Matic (no reduction in price with the smaller 
engine With optional carburetors and higher 
compression ratios, the same basic engine is avail- 
able with rated horsepowers of 303, 318, 333, and 
348. There is, of course, no need for such high 
horsepowers. (The 170 horsepower of the stand 
ard \-8 prov ided on the Chevrolet would be ample 


The front directional signals have been changed 
to a new location, where they are not so vulnerable 
as before to damage and accumulation of dirt. An 
ammeter is used, as is desirable, instead of an 
indicating light to show generator action, but 
warning lights are still used for oil pressure and 
water temperature 


Car was relatively easy to enter and leave. Leg 
room and headroom were judged adequate. Floor 
wells in the rear compartment permitted a greater 
effective seat height to give better support to the 
thighs Seats were comfortable. Trunk space 
was large, but high lip at rear made the trunk 
difficult to load and unload. 


Pontiac, along with Chevrolet and Cadillac, con- 
tinues to use the X-type frame, which CR con- 
siders less safe if the car is involved in a side 
collision than the more usual type of frame with 
heavy side members. The serious hazard to 
children's fingers at the center doorposts with 
opening of the doors, discussed more fully in 
CONSUMER BULLETIN, March 1959, has not been 
corrected. 

Prices 

The posted price of the test car, a Catalina 2-door 
sedan with 283-horsepower engine, //ydra-Matic 
transmission, power steering, and power brakes, 
was $3444, itemized as follows 

Factory list, $2631 (the 4-door sedan, $2702); radio 
$88.77: heater and defroster, $94.15; Hydra-Matu 
$231.34; power steering, $107.50; power brakes, $43; 
“decor” group, $58.42; foam-rubber cushions, front 
$10.65; back-up lights, $14.31; heavy-duty 
$6.99; 2-speed electric windshield wipers, $4.84; white 
sidewall tires, $40.78; 2-tone paint, $12.80; anti-freeze 
$7.20; freight, $92.25 


Lif « leaner 


Riding and handling qualities 


Riding quality was very good on all types of 
roads; cornering ability was also very good and 
the power brakes were very satisfactory 


Performance on road tests 


Acceleration times were 


0 to 60 m.p.h 9.5 sec. 
20 to 50 m.p.h 5.8 sec. 


40 to 60 m.p.h. 6.5 sec. 


The high accelerating ability these figures indi- 
cate is more than adequate, and, of course, much 
too fast to be safe for the average or inexpert 
driver. 


Gasoline mileage under test conditions 


At a constant speed of 50 miles per hour, the 283- 
horsepower Pontiac gave 17.7 miles per gallon or 
about the same as the last year’s Pontiac Con- 
sumers’ Research tested which had an engine 


rated at 245 horsepower 


Speedometer errors 


Speedometer was about 4 percent last Odometer 


readings were approximately correct 


Pontiac specifications 


Hardtop Star 
Cataline Venture Chiel 


Hardtop 
Bonneville 





52.8 52.8 


Texable horsepower 
a NA 


Texable weight, pounds | 


Engine 
Type ¥-8 velve-in-heed 
Piston displacement 

cubic inches ; 389 3189 


Rated maximum horse 
power at stated rpm 15 at 3600 ad.* 281 at 440% 
d.? 


38Y 


Compression ratic B.ét 
Grade of gasoline 

required reguier reguler reguler 
Cooling system cape 

with heeter, querts 


Chassis and body 


Type 
Wheelbase, inches 
nches 


Brake area, square inches 
ning diemet 
Minimum ad clearence 


Other details 


Ratter 
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Adhesives for jewelry repair 


\ precE of jewelry may have considerable mone- 
tary value or practically none at all, but when 
milady has a mind to wear it, its value at that 
time and place is bevond measurement in dollars 
and cents. At such a time, if a stone should come 
loose or other mishap occur, a quik k nd reason 
ably effective repair is imperative 

\s a femporary emergency measure, repairs ol 
a piece of costume jewelry of no great value can 
sometimes be effected with a clear cellulose ce 
ment, such as one of those listed in the February 
1958 BULLETIN article on ‘‘ Adhesives for hous 
hold use.’’ Duco cement 1s, perhaps the best 
known and most widely distributed of this type 
cement; it is sold in thousands of hardware stores 
department stores, and variety stores. This type 
of cement whether made by Du Pont or not ts 
easily recognized by its appearance, the odor of a 
volatile solvent, and the fact that it is highly flam 
mable and, therefore, often carries a precautionary 
warning label, as required in many localities. For 
example, in New York City, such a cement will 
be marked ‘‘ Caution—inflammable [or flammabk 
mixture—do not use near fire or flame,’ and will 
usually bear a number corresponding to a permit 
or certificate of approval by the city fire depart 
ment 

Many of the clear cements are quick drying and 
will do well enough the job ol refastening a rhine- 
stone or imitation emerald in its setting. A reason- 
able degree of adhesion with some clear cements 
can be achieved in an hour or so, and adequate 
strength is reached if the item can be allowed to 
stand undisturbed overnight, preferably in a warm 
place. If the repair consists merely of replacing 
an imitation jewel of low value in a socket which 
encloses the stone fairly well, the cement will 
harden sufficiently in a period of a half hour or 
so and the trinket may then be safely worn 

The familiar and widely sold clear cements, 
however, do not really do a strictly permanent 
job, for in the course of time most of them tend 


When this 


to deteriorate and become brittle. 


The metal shank of the cuff 
link on the left, broken in 
two pieces, was successfully 
mended in a matter of two 
or three minutes with Arm- 
strong epoxy-resin-based ce- 
ment. The article repaired 
was left to stand untouched 
for several hours to become 
strong and secure. 
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happens, the article secured may fall from its 
place without warning of any kind. 

Best of all the types of adhesives that are readily 
available for repairing inexpensive jewelry are 
epoxy-resin-based cements such as Armstrong and 
Devcon Plastic Steel. Only recently have cements 
of this kind become widely available for sale to 
the general public although they have for years 
been in common use in industry. (Armstrong 
Products Co., 300 Argonne Rd., Warsaw, Indiana, 
a manulacturer of adhesives for industrial use, 
sells small sample pac kages of various formula- 
tions by mail for $1 each. The person desiring to 
use one of these would do well to send $1 to 
Armstrong with a letter briefly describing the 
intended use, and let the company decide which 
Deveon Plastic 
Steel is available in many hardware and other 


of their formulations to send. 


stores; it has the disadvantage for jewelry repair 
that it is dark in color.) These materials make 
imazingly strong bonds, with strength surprisingly 
close to that of soldering and have the added 
advantage that they harden into solid masses 
which fill space or surround or encase a broken 
part. The accompanying photograph shows a 
broken cuff link that was repaired—several years 
ago—with Armstrong cement. This was a diffi- 
cult repair job because the cross section of the 
break was small and strain in use of a cuff link is 
considerable. 

A good many epoxy-resin cements, in addition 
to those mentioned above, are coming onto the 
market. Consumers’ Research is now obtaining 
samples of some of them, and a report is expected 
to appear in a future issue of CONSUMER BULLETIN 
after tests have been completed. These products 
are useful for a wide variety of purposes, of which 
jewelry repair is a relatively minor example. 
These cements have great potential importance 
from the consumer standpoint, for they provide 
for the first time adhesives for making strong 
repairs of articles made of a very wide range of 
materials, including glass, metal, porcelain, plas- 
tic, and wood, whereas many cements available 
previously were more limited either in strength 
or the kind of materials with which they gave a 
good bond. 

Polyvinyl-resin glues, which also were discussed 
and listed in the BULLETIN article cited, serve 
well for some jewelry repairs. These glues take 
several hours to harden sufficiently for most uses. 
When dry, a drop of polyvinyl-resin glue becomes 
a translucent mass, nearly clear or milky white, 
has good toughness (though not permanently) 





and will usually adhere well to glass and other 
materials. In contact with some metals, however, 
the polyvinyl-resin glues become discolored and 
the bond may be weakened. 

There are a number of products likely to be 
found around the household which will serve to 
cement stones or bits of glass into place. A drop 
of some kinds of lacquer or enamel, for example, 
will make a tough and durable bond if allowed 
to harden for an adequate period. A practical 
disadvantage of this class of cementing material 
is that it may take the lacquer or enamel a month 
or more to acquire its full hardness. The method, 
however, is worth having in mind for uses in which 
the element of time is unimportant. Shellac can 
also be used in this way. Even a drop of the lady's 
own nail lacquer may effect a short-time repair of 
a minor item of jewelry, but this, too, will become 
brittle in time. 

A melted bit from a pie e of solid shellac (called, 
according to size and shape, “ button lac,’’ “ garnet 
lac,"’ or ‘shredded jewel cement’’) or a drop from 
a stick of sealing wax (which contains shellac) can 
be used as an adhesive, provided that the article 
to be repaired can also be heated safely up to the 
melting point of the adhesive, but these become 
brittle when cool. There are certain types of ma- 
terial, however, that cannot be safely repaired 
with a material which requires heating to a fairly 
high temperature. These include some kinds of 
artificial pearls. Some “ pearls’’ also may be sub- 
ject to damage from solvents and should be han- 


The various smal! objects 
shown were firmly attached 
to glass almost as strongly 
as if they had been soldered 
to metal-—with very smal! 
amounts of epoxy-resin ce 
ments of kinds now avai 
able at some hardware and 
variety chain stores The 
brands used were Boxer and 
N2X. 


dled with caution. A real pearl or an imitation of 
any significant value that needs to be replaced in 


its setting should be taken to a jeweler 
> > > 


Following are names of a few well-known brands 
typical of some of the types of adhesives men- 
tioned in the foregoing discussion. 

Polyvinyl-resin glues (not waterproof, and not 

resistant to temperatures much above 100°F); 

Elmer’s Glue All, Lepage’s All-Purpose Glue, Weld- 
wood Presto-Set Glue. 


Clear cements (widely available, quick and easy to 

use, but may lose adhesive power in time): 

Duco Cement, Lepage’s Household Cement, Testor’s 
Household Cement. 


Epoxy-resin-based cements (relatively expensive, 
not many brands widely available): 


Armstrong (order by mail; see text), Deweon Plastic 
Steel. 





Contributions to Consumers’ Research tax-deductible 


CONTRIBUTIONS made to Consumers’ Research, 
Inc., for its work and studies carried out in the 
interest of ultimate consumers are deductible for 
income tax purposes. 


The Treasury Department has stated: 


Contributions to your organization by individual 
donors are deductible by such individuals in ar- 
riving at their taxable net income in the inanner 
and to the extent provided by section 23 (0) of the 
Revenue Act of 1938, or section 23 (0) of Chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 


The term contributions refers to amounts paid 
beyond the regular subscription price. The sec- 


tions of the Revenue Act and the Internal Revenue 
Code that are cited are those that relate to the 
right of deduction from taxpayers’ income of con- 
tributions to non-profit corporations, foundations, 
etc., organized and operated exclusively for cer- 
tain purposes (including scientific and educa- 
tional). 

Consumers’ Research would point out also that 
although subscriptions to CONSUMER BULLETIN 
for the subscribers’ own use are not considered as 
contributions, many gift subscriptions are tax- 
deductible. Subscriptions given as donations to 
churches, schools, libraries, hospitals, and vet- 
erans’ posts are among the gift subs riptions that 
are tax-deductible. 
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Spot and stain removal— 
keep clothing looking its best 


Check the label of the garment. Are there 
any special instructions for care of the 
fabric? Stain removal has become more 
difficult in recent years because of the vari- 
ety of fibers and finishes in today’s fabrics. 
Labels aren't easy to keep track of, but try 
keeping them in a boxin the laundry. Mark 
each label to identify the item it came from. 


l 


Cool water is the best treatment for non 
greasy stains and dye stains like those from 
this paper napkin Washable articles 
may be soaked in cool water. Soft drinks, 
mixed drinks, coffee, tea, beer, fruit juices, 
catsup, and mustard, unless removed 
while fresh with clear cool water leave 
stains that are almost impossible to remove. 


If lemon juiceand salt or boilingin acream- 
of-tartar-and-water solution doesn't re- 
move rust stain, let the laundry or your 
dry cleaner remove it. Commercial rust- 
removing preparations usually contain 
hydrofiuoric acid (““HF'')——-which is much 
too hazardous a materia! to have in any 
household. 
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PROMPT TREATMENT of spots and stains may save you cleaning bills 
Effective stain removal depends 
Your chances 


or difficult laundering problems. 
on prompt action as well as use of the proper method 
of success are best with washable fabrics or rough-finished dry- 
cleanable fabrics. You will be wise to turn over a really bad prob- 
lem on any fabric to your laundry or your dry cleaner, as soon as 
possible, along with information as to the nature of the stain 
Never attempt to dry clean any garment at home. 

Up-to-date information on how to remove stains trom tabrics 
at home is to be found in a recently revised vyovernment bulletin 
prepared by a textile chemist of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Agricultural Research Service. Single copies of the bulletin, 
‘‘Removing Stains from Fabrics,"" Home and Garden Bulletin 62, 
are free on request from the Office of Information, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Absorbent powders (talcum, cornstarch, 
corn meal) or chalk sticks will remove some 
fresh grease spots. Absorbent powder 

solvent mixtures can also be used. Several! 
applications may be needed. The method 
is not always successful on dark-colored 
articles unless the white powder itself can 
be completely removed. 


Cleaning fluid used alone will remove 
grease spots from colored washable or dry- 
cleanable fabrics. There is no solvent that 
will remove greasy spots without hazard 
to the user. Use a solvent only out-of- 
doors (or in a very well ventilated room). 
Some have died because they underesti- 
mated the toxic nature of cleaning fluids. 


Some fabrics are treated with finishes 
which repel stains. Scotchguard, claimed 
to repel oil- as well as water-base stains, is 
available on men’s suitings. Consumers’ 
Research found Scotchguard-treated slacks 
resistant to water stains and to oil stains, 
though somewhat less so, when new and 
after several dry cleanings. 


Shoe polish stains can be a real problem. 
Stains from paste shoe polish and white 
shoe dressing can sometimes be removed 
by sponging with liquid detergent. Re- 
move any remaining grease stain with 
cleaning fluid. Sponging with rubbing 
alcohol (diluted with two parts water, for 
acetate) may help if safe for the dye. 
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Felt-pen markers 


ADDRESSING PACKAGES, and marking of bottles, 
jars, and tins are among the household jobs that 
can be done conveniently with new and inexpen- 
sive felt-wick devices. 

One of these, called Dri Mark, a fairly recent 
Japanese-made entry into the race for the Ameri- 
can consumer's small change, is a marking device 
of a sort that is now fairly familiar to most people. 
It differs from its several American counterparts 
most notably in that it is sold at a much lower 
price, and should thereby reach a much wider 
market than others at twice its price or more. The 
felt-pen markers, available in a variety of colors, 
can be used to make attractive posters, charts, 
and the like, and to make easily seen, fairly 
permanent marks of identification, date, supplier, 
price, condition, etc., on a wide range of materials, 
from glass bottles to window or screen frames. 

The usual marking pen consists of a small 
bottle of a special kind of ink or enamel, with a 
writing nib of felt of circular or rectangular cross- 
section protruding from a tube at its top. A 
plastic or metal cover fits tightly over the “nib” 
when the marker is not in use. 

The marks made by Dri Mark dry so quickly 
that one is unlikely to cause a smudge by rubbing 
a finger over the mark, even when this is done 
almost immediately after the mark has been 
applied. 

Magic Marker, made in the United States, is 
very similar in appearance and performance to 
Dri Mark; its price, however, 77 cents, is 
about twice as high. The makers of both Dri 
Mark and Magic Marker offer no less than 13 





Felt-tipped marking devices with quick-dry- 
ing inks are becoming widely available, 
they can be had in black and blue and in 
a number of other colors. Because these 
markers are attractive to children, special at- 
tention should be paid to possible hazards in 
their use which are briefly eonsidered in the 
accompanying article. Marking devices that 
were much alike in performance were sold at 
a surprisingly wide range of prices 











different colors of quick-drying ink in their pens 
or markers. Carter’s “large size’’ Marks-A-Lot 
sells for 79 cents. This is much the same as the 
others, but its ink reservoir is made of metal 
(aluminum or aluminum alloy) instead of glass. 
A smaller version of Marks-A-Lot, with less ink 
capacity than the Dri Mark, sells for 59 cents. 
Cado-marker is similar, but made of plastic. It 
is about the same size and price as the large size 
Marks-A-Lot. Opco Marker, at $1, is made of 
polyethylene, and shaped like a tube of tooth 
paste. With this construction, the tube can be 
squeezed to encourage the flow of ink through 
the felt tip. A possible danger to the user lies in 
the fact that the tube might burst, possibly with 
disastrous results, if squeezed too hard. 

All the markers mentioned worked about equal- 
ly well in our trials except the Cado-marker and 
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the Opco Marker (see comments in listings), and 
we would recommend, for the present, that the 
casual home user might do well to buy the lowest- 
priced brand conveniently available in the color 


he needs. 


The markers have many uses 
In many households, jars, cans, and other con- 
tainers with remnants of various unidentified ma- 
terials are to be found in the workshop and garage 
sometimes even in the kitchen. For safety, to 
avoid using a substance on the basis of mistaken 
belief as to its identity, the householder should 
plainly mark all such containers and in many 
cases add a prominent poison warning, in red. 
Another useful and important type of marking 
is the dating of home-canned foods. The markers 
listed here can be used in many instances directly 
on containers. We believe the marks will be 
long lasting in most cases, but some colors will 
fade badly when exposed to the sun or strong 
daylight. Another method is to use a white 
marker to coat a background area on which 
needed information or details may be written 
with pen and ink. We have tried this success- 
fully with a white Magic Marker, and very pos- 
sibly it would work with other brands also. 

The careful consumer, aware of the hidden 
dangers in some modern products of chemical 
industry, will handle all marking devices of the 
sort discussed with the same care that would be 
required if they contained dangerous poisons, as 
quite possibly some of them do. 


Precautions desirable in use and storage 

Any handling of these products by children 
must be under close instruction and supervision, 
and young children should not be permitted to 
use or handle them at all. Sucking of the mark- 
ing tip by an infant, or painting of the skin with 
brilliant hues, as a young “Indian” might likely 
do in play, could possibly lead to serious illness, 
even disaster, since there is no control by public 
authorities of the composition of inks and dyes 
in marking devices. Many coal-tar dyes are 
highly poisonous, and, carried in a very volatile 
solvent, can be readily absorbed through the skin; 
thus it seems possible they might cause serious 
blood disturbances, even perhaps fatalities, if it 
should happen that a manufacturer has not given 
careful consideration to the question of toxicity of 
inks and solvents used. Materials which contain 
certain common dyes used for marking ink should 
be kept from contact with the skin, and should 
not be used to mark clothing which will come into 
contact with the body. Boiling and thorough 
drying of diapers marked with certain toxic aniline 
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marking inks has been found to“ fix’’ the dyes and 
make them harmless. Failure to follow this 
simple, necessary procedure with infants’ diapers 
that were marked with inks containing aniline 
dye has caused many cases of serious illness and 
even brought death to several babies. One can- 
not say for certain that this method would pro- 
vide full safety with the inks or dyes used in all 
the new popular felt-wick pens. 

Quick-drying inks contain volatile solvents 
which are poisonous in themselves and produce 
vapors that can readily cause unpleasant effects 
such as headache and more serious results if 
breathed too long or in too great concentration. 
Some of the inks contain fusel oil, toluene, or 
xylene, or combinations of these materials; all of 
these are poisonous in varying degrees. Many 
of the inks have distinctly unpleasant odors, 
and some of the odors would be definitely repul- 
sive to some users. The marking pens should be 
used in well ventilated places, and contact of the 
fingers and the skin with the ink should be 
avoided. Above all, be sure that none of the ink 
can reach the eyes or the skin near them. Store 
the markers out of the reach of children. 

The marking devices are not labeled to show 
the dyes and solvents used. The large variety of 
colors and types offered makes analyses of all the 
materials used impracticable and one cannot 
therefore state at this time whether any or all of 
them are poisonous to a dangerous degree. (Be- 
sides, there is the ever-present possibility that 
dyes and solvents may be changed by manufac- 
turers from time to time without any change in 
brand names or labels. Unfortunately there is 
no requirement that a change of brand name and 
labeling must go with a change in composition.) 
The safe rule is to treat the marking devices with 
respect, especially if used often or for long periods 
at atime. Any danger would probably be slight, 
for occasional users. 

The following list of brands is given in alpha- 
betical order without ratings because of the 
similarity of performance of many of the markers 
tried, and also because, at the present time, ques- 
tions of toxicity and relative amount of marking 
per cent of cost have not been resolved. 


Cado-marker (Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Carl 
stadt, N.J.) 75c. Available in 8 colors. The ink used 
in this device dries very slowly on non-porous surfaces 
(as glass or metal) but is absorbed very quickly, and 
“dries” about as fast as the others, on porous surfaces 
such as paper. Cado marks could be rubbed off non 
porous surfaces relatively easily. 


Dri Mark (Made in Japan; distributed by Dri Mark 
Products, Inc., Mt. Vernon, N.Y.) 39c in a large chain 
variety store, where the product was attached to a card 





printed with the 39c price. In a stationery store, the 
same item, but packaged without the card and the 
printed price, was offered for 59c. Available in 13 colors, 
including black and white 


Magic Marker (Speedry Products, Inc., Richmond 
Hill 18, N.Y.) 77c. 13 colors, including black and 
white. The white, which is desirable for marking dark 
objects, differed from the colors in that it appeared to 
be made with a white pigment rather than a dye, the 
bottle required shaking before using, and the white 
marker was for use on non-absorbent materials only. 
Refills are available for any color, at 39c each. §The 
D/R Magic Marker, offered in 8 colors at 57c each, is 
said to be “Durable. . .yet Removable.’’ Samples, re- 
ceived just before this report went to press, were tried 


only briefly. As claimed, the marks (of 2 colors tested) 
could be washed readily from hands and fairly well from 


clothing 


Marks-A-Let (Carter's Ink Co., Boston) Large size 
79c, regular size 59c. The “large” size is judged to have 
about the same ink capacity as the Dri Mark and Magic 


Marker devices. Available in 8 colors 


(Organic Products Co., Irving, Tex.) 
rhe felt writing 


Opco Marker 
$1, postpaid. 
tip of this device is smaller than those of the others 


Available in 7 colors 


listed; thus it produces a finer line, and might therefore 
be especially adaptable to some uses where space for 
writing is limited. Not so fast drying as most of the 


other markers tested 


Inaccurate speedometers a menace to safety 


A SUBSCRIBER brought to our notice recently a 
newspaper item in The Hartford Times reporting 
the views of Captain William A. Gruber, com- 
manding officer of the Connecticut State Police 
Traffic Division, who objected to the manufac- 
turers’ practice of making speedometers read high, 
to give drivers the impression that they are driv- 
ing faster than they really are. Captain Gruber 
objected to the idea that the American public 
should be ‘‘kidded into safety”’ and asked, ‘“‘ How 
can a motorist drive safely when he doesn’t even 


know how fast he is going?” 
Captain Gruber was referring to a fact, brought 


out repeatedly in tests of cars by Consumers’ Re- 
search, that the speedometers of the majority of 
cars are purposely calibrated to indicate speeds 
higher than those at which the cars are actually 
traveling and the odometers are calibrated to 
show more mileage than the cars have actually 
traveled on trips. (5000 cars tested in Con- 
necticut showed 90 percent of speedometers read- 
ing “‘high,”’ and only 6 percent fairly accurate.) 

The argument that the speedometers are set to 
read high in the interest of safety is fallacious. In 
some cases a high miles per hour reading on the 
speedometer deters a driver from driving as fast as 
he would if the speedometer were correct, but the 
driver who aims to adhere strictly to the speed 
limit where road conditions permit it will often 
be driv ing well below the legal speed limit, slow ing 
up traffic for fear of getting a traffic ticket and 
forcing the cars behind which happen to have 
more accurate speedometers, or less careful drivers, 
to pull out of line to pass him, when passing would 
have been unnecessary (and unlawful) had he been 
driving at the legal speed limit. Slow drivers, and 
drivers who are driving 4 to 6 miles per hour below 
the speed permitted on a given highway, are prob- 
ably the unthinking cause of more accidents than 
are fast drivers, especially when the road is nar- 
row, hilly, and winding. 


It is rare, indeed, that a speedometer and 
odometer read slow. The reason is obvious, for 
making these instruments read fast is to the ad- 
vantage of the manufacturer, because the driver 
is deluded into believing, first, that his car is 
going faster than it actually is, and is pleased 
by the capability of his engine, and second, that 
he is getting more miles per gallon of gasoline 
than he actually is. The maximum error found 
by Consumers’ Research on new American-made 
cars in the past has been 11 percent, for both 
speedometer and odometer. This means that a 
driver who figures, from odometer readings, that 
he is getting 16 miles per gallon would actually 
have obtained only about 14 miles per gallon. 
The difference is substantial enough to keep many 
from complaining to their dealers about unduly 
high gasoline ( onsumption. 

If the car is being driven in a 60-mile-per-hour 
zone, the actual speed would be only about 54 
miles per hour, instead of 60 as indicated by the 
speedometer. 

Captain Gruber correctly observed that a 
motorist cannot drive safely if he doesn’t know 
how fast he is traveling. It is advantageous to all 
that speedometer-indicated speeds should be cor- 
rect, since uniformity of speed on a given highway 
makes for safety, by greatly reducing the number 
of passing maneuvers, which always present the 
possibility of collision, especially on two- and 
three-lane highways 

States that have vehicle inspection laws would 
contribute greatly to safety if they checked the 
accuracy of speedometers and advised the owners 
of the errors. Motorists would be put to con- 
siderable expense if they were required to have 
speedometers and odometers on present cars cor- 
rected, but manufacturers should be required by 
regulations of state motor vehicle departments 
to supply speedometers and odometers that are 
accurate to within 1 or 2 percent 
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17 stereo amplifiers 


Most of the amplifiers tested evidenced compromises in design to permit 


sale at comparatively low prices. Nevertheless, the hi-fi fan who wants 


stereo may have to settle for equipment of this grade unless he has 


>. 


no need to be concerned about the size of his over-all expenditure. 


PROBABLY the first decision one makes when buy- 
ing an amplifier is concerned with its power out- 
put capabilities. At a minimum, 10 watts at very 
low distortion levels between 40 and 12,000 cycles 
are required for a monophonic system, and a 
stereo system needs two amplifiers of equally good 
characteristics. Indeed, if you decide to save 
money by using two of the compact, low-efficiency 
speakers now popular, you may need at least 25 
watts per channel 

I p to the advent of stereo, the power capability 
of any high-fidelity amplifier was normally rated 
at that value of output at which one percent dis- 
tortion was present. And a top-quality basi 
amplifier, such as the McIntosh MC-J30, still pro- 
vides its rated 30 watts output trom 20 to 20,000 
cycles or higher with a distortion component much 
less than the one pere ent allowable. 

A single MC-30 sells for $143.50 and has a 
shipping weight of 36 pounds. A pair of them 
connected to a McIntosh C-20 stereo preamplifier 
would weigh about 90 pounds and represent a 
total outlay of over $500. Indeed, any really top- 
notch amplifier will be relatively heavy because a 
lot of steel and copper is required in the output 
transformer to provide clean, powerful sound out- 
put at the low frequencies. (And don’t forget 
that two complete amplifiers are needed for 
stereo). Ax omplete, so-called high quality stereo 
preamplifier-amplifier combination with equaliza- 
tion section which weighs only 25 to 40 pounds, 
and costs from $100 to $200, is most unlikely to 
be high quality if judged by criteria which have 
been widely accepted by qualified experts 

The manufacturers, however, must sell their 
products to stay in business, and the well-tried 
law of supply and demand has apparently set a 
range between $100 and $200 as the amount most 
of us are willing to pay at the present time for a 
stereo amplifier. A similar situation exists in the 
loud-speaker field, where one really fine speaker 
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may cost from $500 to $800. Even excluding 
price from consideration, however, the large physi- 
cal size of such systems practically precludes their 
use for stereo in a living room of average size 

The emphasis in amplifier advertising is no 
longer on quality. Rather, sales literature and 
advertising stress the various “‘features’’ present 
and the versatility ol the controls. Indeed, qual- 
ity of performance has become an incidental factor 
in the sales of stereo amplifiers today. With 
several of the amplifiers tested the manufacturers’ 
power ratings were found to be too high even 
when judged on the basis of maximum power out- 
put without regard to distortion. And, if dis- 
tortion present in the output is also considered, 
it appears that correct power ratings would be 


less in most instances, significantly less in a few. 


Features 

In fairness to the manufacturers, however, it must 
be said that some of them have done a good job 
in combining in one cabinet the several compon- 
ents used and needed in a complete stereo ampli- 
her. 

Most of the high-fidelity stereo amplifiers listed 
in this report provided input connections for low- 
level (magnetic) pickups, and 10 of the 17 had in- 
puts for “high-level’’ (crystal and ceramic) pickup 
cartridges. (The latter feature was not present 
in the Fisher, GE, both Pilots, both Scotts, and 
Sherwood.) In addition, all had provision for 
connecting AM and FM tuners. Fifteen had at 
least one auxiliary input (not available in the 
Bell 2212 and Harman Kardon A-220) for use as 
needed, and 13 had inputs for tape heads (not 
in the Bell 2212, Harman Kardon A-220 and 
A-230, and Scott 222) so that a tape recorder with- 
out its own play back preamplifier could be used 
Four (Fisher, GE, and both Pilots provided an 
additional low-level input so that both a changer 
and a turntable could be connected, two (Bell 





6060 and Pilot 245-A) had an input circuit for 
a microphone, and two (Fisher and Sherwood) 
provided inputs so that the tape recorder could 
be monitored. 

In addition to the input connections mentioned, 


each amplifier had, at the rear, duplicate con- 
nections for both 8- and 16-ohm speakers. Most 
of the amplifiers provided also 4-ohm connections 


and two (see listings) provided a high impedance 
output (32 ohms). All had tape output con- 
nections and two (/larman Kardon A-230 and 
A-260) had center channel output for a mid- 
position speaker or one placed in another area in 
the home. The Sherwood had an output for con- 
nection to a third-channel amplifier. 

On the front panel, one finds the various knobs 
and switches which must be turned, flicked, 
pushed, or pulled to control the mechanical and 
electronic “‘monster."’ Basic to its operation are 
the bass and treble controls, which are present in 
duplicate so that the Irequency response ol either 
channel can be varied at will. Six of the ampli- 
fiers (Bell 2212 
GE, and Harman Kardon 
ganged arrangement, so that one knob controlled 
the bass for both channels and a second knob the 
treble for both. With this design, the user cannot 
correct for inequalities in the two channels, and 


A-220) employed a 


he should with this design certainly use identical 
speaker systems, for best results In the other 
amplifiers tested, separate bass and treble con- 
trols were used with each channel, the preferable 
arrangement because it allows one to match, by 
trial and error, the responses from the speakers, a 
necessity for satisfactory stereo listening. In 
addition, of course, one needs the usual volume 
control, the action of which was supplemented in 
most of the amplifiers by providing means to vary 
the loudness of the various parts of the sound 
spectrum to suit different listening levels (volume 
or loudness compensation). On some models, 
loudness compensation is built into and controlled 
by the volume control; on others, a switching 
arrangement was included which provides from 
one to four different contours to suit the general 
loudness level. Only the Bell 3030 and 6060 and 
the GE used the preferable continuously variable 
loudness compensation 

All the amplifiers provided for record compensa- 
tion, and most had filter networks which could be 
cut in or out as desired depending upon the pro- 
gram material, and means for selecting or mixing 
various stereo and monophonic sources 

The prices given in the listings are the net 
prices charged in various mail-order radio and 
hi-fi catalogs such as those of Allied Radio in 
Chicago, Lafayette Radio in New York, and Radio 
Shack in Boston. Shipping costs are not included 


A. Recommended 


Bell Carillon, Model 6060 (Bell Sound Div., Thomp 
son Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., 555 Marion Rd., Columbus 
7, Ohio) $215.55 

Summary of findings on test: The 6060 was one of the best 
amplifiers tested. It is capable of supplying just about 
any amplifier function the user might require, through 
its multiplicity of inputs, outputs, and controls 
Description of amplifier: Cabinet size, 16 in. wide, 114 in 
deep, 64 in. high. Weight, 40 lb. Rated power output 
30 watts per channel. Four EL34 tubes (replacements 
$6 each, list) in output stages. Output impedances, 4, 8, 
16 ohms, and “high.” 

Performance as determined by test: Sensitivity, tuner input 
0.09 volt, phono input 1.4 millivolts. Maximum power 
output, 22 watts at 1000 c.p.s. Power output at 1% 
harmonic distortion, 20 watts at 1000 c.p.s. Frequency 
response at normal listening level, very good. Range and 
characteristics of tone control action, fair. Level of 
stereo crosstalk, very low (desirable Accuracy of cali 
bration of tone controls, good. Ease of operation, rela 
tively unfavorable. Similarity in over-all performance 


between the two channels, good 


Harman Kardon, Model A-260 (llarman Kardon Inc., 
520 Main St., Westbury, N.Y.) $199.95 Cabinet, 
$12.95 extra 

Summary of findings on test: ( nerally a well designed 
amplifier with good power capabilities. The action of 
the tone controls could be improved 

Description of amplifier; (hassis siz 5 wide, 137% 
in. deep, 474 in. high. Rated power output, 30 watts per 
channel. Weight, 35 lb. For 
$4.20 each, list) in output stages 
4, 8, and 16 ohms. 

Performance as determined by test: Sensitivity, tuner input 
0.3 volt, phono input 3.8 millivolts. Maximum power 
output, 29 watts at 1000 c.p.s. Power output at 1% 
harmonic distortion, 20 watts at 1000 c.p.s. Frequency 


ir 6L6 tubes (re placements 


( Jutput impedan es 


response at normal listening levels, fairly good. Range 
and characteristics of tone control action, fair. Level of 
stereo crosstalk, very low (desirable). Accuracy of calli 
bration of tone controls, fair. Ease of operation, rela 
tively good. Similarity in over-all performance between 


the two channels, good 


Scott, Model 222. (H. H. Scott, Inc., 111 Powdermill 
Rd., Maynard, Mass.) $139.95. Cabinet, extra: $9.95 
in metal, or $19.95 in wood 

Summary of findings: A good amplifier 


sidered a very good buy for use in a moderate-priced 


The 222 is con 


stereo system 

Description of amplifier; Chassis size, 15 in. wide, 114% in 
deep, 4% in. high. Weight, 30 lb. Rated power output 
12 watts per channel. Four 6BQ5 tubes (replacements 








Harman Kardon 
A-260 
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Scott 222 


$2 35 ¢ icn ! impedances 
4, 8, and 16 ol 

Performance as determined by test: Sensitivity, 
0.4 volt, phono input 2.0 millivolts. Maximum power 
output, 14 watts at 1000 c.p.s. Power output at 1% 
harmonic distortion, 11 watts at 1000 c.p.s. 
Range and character 


tuner input 


Frequency 
response at normal output, good 
istics of tone control action, good Stereo crosstalk, 
desirably low Accuracy of calibration of tone controls, 
very good. Ease of operation, very good. Similarity in 


over-all performance between the two channels, good 


Scott, Model 299 (H. H. Scott, In $199.95. Cabi- 
net, extra: $9.95 in metal, or $19.95 in wood 

Summary of findings: A good amplifier but did not quite 
produce its rated power output. The amplifier is well 
conceived and designed for stereo use 

Description of amplifier; Chassis size, 15 in. wide, 12 in. 
dee Pp, } 2s in high Weight 35 lb Rated power output, 
20 watts per channel Four 7189 tubes (replacements 
$3.60 each, list) in output stages. Output impedances, 
4, 8, and 16 ohms 

Performance: Sensitivity, tuner input 0.34 volts, phono input 
2.2 millivolts. Maximum power output, 15 watts at 
1000 c.p.s. Power output at 1% harmonic distortion, 
15 watts at 1000 c.p.s. Frequency response at normal 
output, good Range and characteristics of tone control 
action, good Stereo crosstalk, very low (desirable). 
Accuracy of calibration of tone controls, good. Ease of 
operation, relatively very good. Similarity in over-all 


performance between the two channels, good 


Sherwood, Model $-5000 (Sherwood Electronics Labs., 
Inc., 4300 N. California Ave., Chicago 18) $189.50 
Cabinet, $5 extra 

Summary of findings: Good sensitivity combined with cor 
rectly rated power capabilities and other above-average 
qualities make the Sherwood one of the best amplifiers 
tested. 

Description of amplifier: Chassis size, 14 in. wide, 131% in 
deep, 4 in. high. Weight, 29 lb. Rated power output, 
20 watts per channel. Four 7189 tubes (replacements 
$3.60 each, list) in output stages. Output impedances, 
4, 8, and 16 ohms. 

Performance: Sensitivity, tuner input 0.18 volt, phono 
input 0.8 millivolt. Maximum power output, 24 watts 
at 1000 c.p.s. Power output at 1% harmonic distortion, 
21 watts at 1000 c.p.s 
Range and characteristics of tone control 


Frequency response at normal 


output, good 


Sherwood §-5000 
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action, good. Stereo crosstalk, relatively low. Accuracy 
of calibration of tone controls, gi od. Ease of operation, 
good. Similarity in over-all performance between the 


two channels, fairly good. 


B. Intermediate 
Fisher, Model X-101A_ (Fisher Radio Corp., 21-25 44 
Drive, Long Island City 1, N.Y.) $194.50. Cabinet, 
$24.95 extra 
Summary of findings: An average stereo amplifier in many 
respects. Harmonic distortion was high. The manu- 
facturer has informed Consumers’ Research that the 
X-101A is no longer in production and has been super- 
seded by the model X-202. 
Description of amplifier: Chassis size, 151 in. wide, 13 in 
deep, 434 in. high. Rated power output, 20 watts per 
channel. Weight, 30 Ib. Four EL84 tubes (replace 
ments $2.75 each, list) in output stages. Output im 
pedances, 4, 8, and 16 ohms. 
Performance: Sensitivity, tuner input 0.16 volt, phono 
input 3.4 millivolts. Maximum power output, 20 watts 
at 1000 c.p.s. Power output at 1% harmonic distortion, 
8 watts at 1000 c.p.s. Frequency response at normal 
output, fair. Range and characteristics of tone control 
action, good. Stereo crosstalk, satisfactorily low Ac- 
curacy of calibration of tone controls, only fair. Ease of 
} 


operation, fair. Similarity in over-all performance be 


tween the two channels, only fair. 


General Electric, Model MS-2000 (Genera! Electric 
Co., W. Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y.) $137.15 

Summary of findings: An average amplifier in most re- 
spects. 

Description of amplifier: Cabinet size, 15 in. wide, 12 in 
deep, 54% in. high. Rated power output, 14 watts per 
channel. Weight, 17 lb. 6V6-GT tubes (replacements 
$2.15 each, list) in output stages. Output impedances, 
4, 8, and 16 ohms 

Performance: Sensitivity, tuner input 0.12 volt, phono 
input 2.3 millivolts. Maximum power output, 15 watts 
at 1000 c.p.s. Power output at 1% harmonic distortion, 
15 watts at 1000 c.p.s. Frequency response at normal 
Range of tone control action, fair. 


output, fairly good 
Accuracy of cali 


Stereo crosstalk, satisfactorily low 
bration of tone controls, fair. Ease of operation, good 
Similarity in over-all performance between the two 


channels, fair 


Pilot, Model 240 (Pilot Radio Corp., Long Island City 
1, N.Y.) $129.50. 

Summary of findings: This Pilot gave average performance 
in most respects 

Description of amplifier: Cabinet size, 1434 in. wide, 1034 
in. deep, 534 in. high. Weight, 23 Ib. Rated power out- 
put, 15 watts per channel. Four EL84 tubes in output 
stages. Output impedances, 8 and 16 ohms 

Performance: Sensitivity, tuner input 0.15 volt, phono 
input, 4.1 millivolts. Maximum power output, 13 watts 
at 1000 c.p.s. Power output at 1% harmonic distortion, 
9 watts at 1000 c.p.s. Frequency response at normal 
output, fair; high-frequency response, somewhat defi- 
cient. Range of tone control action, fair. Stereo cross- 
talk, desirably low. Accuracy of calibration of tone 
controls, good. Ease of operation, good. Similarity in 
over-all performance between the two channels, good. 





Pilot, Model 245-A (Pilot Radio Corp.) $199.50. 


Summary of findings: The rated power output of this 
amplifier was noticeably above the measured value 
Although the 245-A was above average in several re 
spects related to performance, operation was found to be 
relatively unstable (there was tendency to go into an 
oscillatory condition) under the test conditions, with a 
capacitive load. 

Description of amplifier: Cabinet size, 145 in. wide, 1234 
in. deep, 5 in. high. Weight, 30 lb. Rated power out 
put, 20 watts per channel. Four EL84 tubes in output 
stages. Output impedances, 8 and 16 ohms. 
Performance: Sensitivity, tuner input 0.1 volt, phono 
input 2.6 millivolts. Maximum power output, 14 watts 
at 1000 c.p.s. Power output at 1% harmonic distortion, 
14 watts at 1000 c.p.s. Frequency response at normal 
output, fairly good. Range of tone control action, good 
Stereo crosstalk, very low (desirable). Accuracy of cali- 
bration of tone controls, good. Ease of operation, very 
good. Similarity in over-all performance between the 
two channels, very good 


Harman Kardon, Model A-220 (liarman Kardon Inc.) 
$79.95. 

Summary of findings: Somewhat below average in several 
respects when judged as a high-fidelity instrument, but 
in consideration of its low price would be considered a 
good buy for a medium-fidelity stereo setup. 

Description of amplifier: Cabinet size, 141 in. wide, 1044 
in. deep, 434 in. high. Weight, 14 lb. Rated power out 
put, 10 watts per channel. Output impedances, 8 and 
16 ohms. 

Performance: Sensitivity, tuner input 0.3 volt, phono 
input 5.5 millivolts. Maximum power output, 9 watts 
at 1000 c.p.s. Power output at 1% harmonic distortion, 
2 watts at 1000 c.p.s. Frequency response at normal 
output, fair. Range of tone control action, relatively 
poor. Stereo crosstalk, low. Accuracy of calibration 
of tone controls, only fair. Ease of operation, good. 
Similarity in over-all performance between the two chan 
nels, good. 


Stromberg-Carlson, Model ASR-433 (Stromberg-Car! 
son, Div. of General Dynamics Corp., 1418C N. Good 
man St., Rochester 3, N.Y.) $129.95. Cabinet, $8.95 
extra. 

Summary of findings: Below the general average in several 
aspects of performance. 

Description of amplifier: Chassis size, 1344 in. wide, 13% 
in. deep, 454 in. high. Rated power output, 12 watts 
per channel. Output impedances, 4, 8, and 16 ohms 
Performance: Sensitivity, tuner input 0.3 volt, phono 
input 3.6 millivolts. Maximum power output, 13 watts 
at 1000 c.p.s. Power output at 1% harmonic distortion, 
4 watts at 1000 c.p.s. Frequency response at normal 
output, fair. Range of tone control action, relatively 
poor. Stereo crosstalk, high (undesirable). Accuracy 
of calibration of tone controls, poor. Ease of operation, 
fair. Similarity in over-all performance between the 
two channels, poor. 


The following amplifiers were found to have leak- 


age currents higher than 1 milliampere, a figure 
Consumers’ Research considers to be excessive. 
The chassis of the various components in a high- 
fidelity stereophonic system are normally con- 
nected together electrically, and current leakage 
from any one component, such as the amplifier, is 
thus almost sure to be present at parts of all 
other components such as the pickup arm on the 
changer or turntable. When factors other than 
excessive leakage current are also involved in the 
low rating, these are briefly mentioned. Sub- 
scribers interested in complete performance re- 
ports on these amplifiers may refer to the Ameri- 
can Audio Institute booklet mentioned below. 


C. Not Recommended 


Bell, Model 3030 (Bell Sound Div., Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge, Inc.) $146.95. Rated 15 watts per chan 
nel. Hum and noise level were high for equipment in 
this price range. Power output at 1% harmonic dis 
tortion, markedly below manufacturer's rated output 


Bell Pacemaker, Model 2212 (Bel! Sound Div., Thomp- 
son Ramo Wooldridge, Inc.) $68.55. Rated 7 watts 
per channel. Relatively poor frequency response; ex 
cessive distortion; not suitable for hi-fi use. 

Bell Pacemaker, Model 2221B (Bell Sound Div., 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc.) $97.95. Rated 10 
watts per channel. Relatively poor frequency response; 
excessive distortion; not suitable for hi-fi use. 

Bogen, Model DB-212 (Bogen-Presto, Div. of Siegler 
Corp., Paramus, N.J.) $119.95. Rated 12 watts per 
channel. Excessive distortion in output. 

Bogen, Model DB-230-A_ (Bogen-Presto, Div. of Siegler 
Corp.) $189.50. Rated at 30 watts per channel. Power 
output at 1% harmonic distortion, noticeably below 
manufacturer's rated output. 


Harman Kardon Ballad, Model A-230 (Harman Kar 
don, Inc.) $109.95. Rated at 15 watts per channel 





The recommendations in this article on stereo 
amplifiers are made by Consumers’ Research, on 
the basis of laboratory work conducted by the 
American Audio Institute, 394 E. 18 St., Paterson 
N.J., an organization whose competence and free 
dom from commercial bias are known to Con 
sumers’ Research 

We realize that the detailed technical informa 
tion is of interest to only a small proportion of our 
readers; on that account the actual test results and 
measurements have been highly condensed in this 
relatively short Bulletin article. Any reader inter- 
ested in obtaining a copy of the complete, 63-page 
published report can do so by remitting a check or 
money order for $2.50 to the American Audio 
Institute 
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MILK 


(The beginning of this article is on page 2) 


Some nutritionists and dietitians 

urge ‘“‘conformism,’’ in discussions 

of food values 

The several letters unfavorable to the article came 
chiefly from nutritionists and dieticians, whose 
knowledge is of a different sort from that of 
physicians, and some of whom tend to derive their 
attitudes from lectures and printed sources, be- 
cause they do not have-the continuous and im- 
mediate personal contact that observing physi- 
cians have with the results of errors in human 
nutrition. Then, too, nutritionists and dieticians 
have been subjected to a much longer and more 
intensive exposure to propaganda activities of 
dairy interests and governmental agencies, as dis- 
cussed in our November 1959 BULLETIN. 

One such person, confronted with opinions of a 
distinguished and internationally famous research- 
er in the relationships of food to health, disposed 
of his findings by remarking that he was “not 
necessarily considered an authority” by leading 
‘Western States nutrition research workers.’’ One 
may hope that few nutrition researchers would be 
so ready to brush aside findings they consider dis- 
turbing and “‘off beat,”’ simply by aspersing the 
professional standing and reputation of a scientist 
who has the temerity to support a view that goes 
against the widely accepted ones. 

A professor of nutrition in an eastern university 
agreed that ‘“‘milk has been oversold,”’ but re- 
sented a supposed implication that all nutrition- 
ists and dieticians are pawns of the milk producers. 
(There was, of course, no such implication in the 
article, and any such charge would have been un- 
fair and unjustified.) She objected that our ar- 
ticle had not been written by or under the guidance 
of a qualified nutritionist, suggesting that only 
nutritionists have the right to criticize the ac- 
tivities of the dairy associations and of government 


“ 


agencies which give advice to everyone at all ages 
to consume ever more milk and milk products. 

A home economics teacher critic argued that 
while strontium 90 is a toxic material found in 
milk, eliminating milk from the diet or replacing 
its natural calcium content with calcium not 
linked to strontium is not the way to take care of 
the atomic energy fallout problem. In this, her 
point of view is the opposite of that of a well- 
qualified authority quoted in our BULLETIN, for 
there would appear to be no other way to take 
care of the radiation hazards inherent in strontium- 
containing milk. The fallout is there; its presence 
in forage, in grains, and in milk is widely dis- 
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‘Our concept of nutrition must be drastically 
changed from the pediatric stage up. What 
about the food charts that hang on the walls 
in most hospital clinics, baby stations and 
public schools? These stress the healthful 
qualities of butter, ice cream, chocolate 
grade A milk and milk desserts. Is it any 
wonder that our twenty-year old soldiers 





have atherosclerosis when we raise them on 
such high fat diets? 
with emphasis on these foods plus the enjoy- 


Most of us were reared 


ment of lush desserts and soda fountain deli- 
cacies. It is understandable how the Ameri- 
can diet has increased from 30 per cent fat 
calories to 45 per cent, the highest in the 
world. This is ‘Civilization’s dietary con- 


“The time to prevent obesity is in child- 
hood. The time to check it, once developed, 
is in the third decade in men or the fourth 
decade in women, i.e., before serious patho- 
logic changes have occurred.”’ 

Peter Marvel, M.D., of Northfield, 
New Jersey, in a per ‘The Medical 
Challenge of the Twentieth Century,”’ 


in The Journal of The Medical Society 
of New Jersey, September 1957. 











cussed in scientific and popular journals, and the 
amount is very likely to continue or to increase. 
Correction of tendencies to consume milk in ex- 
cessive amounts at all ages, and substitution of 
calcium that carries no strontium 90 for the 
strontium-linked calcium in milk as now supplied 
would seem to be the only ways to take care of the 
danger to the millions, particularly young chil- 
dren, who consume milk and milk products. 

A Midwestern dietician took the curious posi- 
tion that as a person with a background and edu- 
cation in “science and nutrition” she could recog- 
nize only group scientific opinion, the opinion of 
“the majority of professional health leaders.” 
The ideas that a scientific question should be 
settled by a counting of heads of “professional 
health leaders’’ and that the recommendations ol 
a high calcium intake shown in a National Re- 
search Council publication should of necessity 


outweigh the opinion of practicing physicians and 


surgeons with long experience and eminence in 
their field come curiously from a person trained 





in science. Persons who have thoroughgoing 
training in science, or preferably in several scien- 
tific disciplines, know well that the views of a 
single person who has special knowledge and new 
insight have often won out over the views of many 
thousands of those who have accepted customary 
points of view which they have heard from the 
same lecturers and read in the same textbooks. 

According to this dietitian’s opinion, single facts 
and observations which go against the customary 
opinion of the “health leader” field are “ scattered 
and stale bits of hear-say.’’ One may expect at 
times to hear from a sociologist or a politician the 
glorification of ““Groupthink”’ or the acceptance 
of views as standard because they are held at a 
given moment by a majority of practitioners of a 
trade, an art, or a science, or by government 
officials. Fortunately, such a point of view favor- 
ing a fixed doctrine recognized by massed scien- 
tific opinion is not commonly held by people of 
scientific training. They are too well aware of the 
difficulties and delays sometimes encountered by 
new ideas that later come to be widely accepted, 
as exemplified by the unpopularity among physi- 
cists of Einstein's views regarding relativity when 
they were first promulgated, the tough time 
American physicists had on the eve of our entry 
into World War II, in winning government sup- 
port for large scale atomic energy research, and 
the long, hard resistance that the new techniques 
of hospital cleanliness and aseptic surgery had to 
overcome a hundred years ago before they became 
accepted practices of surgeons and dentists. 

In referring to this very matter of “‘Group- 
think,” a word coined by Fortune-editor William 
H. Whyte according to the language scheme 
originated by George Orwell in his “‘ Nineteen 
Eighty-Four,’’ a Massachusetts dentist comments: 
“There are some who have been fighting this 
battle [against the overrated role of milk in nu- 
trition] for quite a while but we have been con- 
tinually overwhelmed by the great ‘ brain-washing’ 
mediums of today—TV, magazines, and news- 
papers.” 


= 
There’s wide scope for dairy products— 
it’s their excessive use, and their massive 
contributions to Americans’ high fat 
intake that are objectionable 
One eminent researcher in the field of nutrition 
questioned the wisdom from the standpoint of 
the long-run advantage of the dairy industry, of 
its continuing to plug for several glasses of whole 
milk daily for all adults, for butter and cream and 
cheese and ice cream at practically every meal, 
and its fighting the introduction of special oleo- 
margarines made with unsaturated fats, which 


many doctors would like their patients to use. 
Referring to the large expenditures of govern- 
mental agencies in selling and re-selling dairy 
products to the public through lectures, bulletins, 
etc., he, as a taxpayer, resented their efforts to 
bolster the position of butterfat while little or no 
effort is made to shift over to a dairy economy 
based more on the proteins, vitamins, and min- 
erals in milk. His views were in no wise altered 
by assertions made by dairy interests that his 
position did not accord with recommendations of 
the National Research Council 


Calcium is not deficient 
in American diets 


The Journal of the American Medical Association 
recognizes that the allowances of the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research Council 
“‘are most certainly generous, and there are many 
who feel they are excessive.” 

The late Dr. E. M. Nelson, distinguished direc- 
tor of the Division of Nutrition of the United 
States Food and Drug Administration, in a paper 
on Food Facts and Fallacies, commented also 
(1959), “Evidence is also accumulating that the 
recommended dietary allowance for calcium is 
much too high.”’ 


Milk tends to displace essential 
protein foods in children’s diets, 
and to encourage overconsumption 
of sweets 


Dr. Harold D. Lynch of Evansville, Indiana, a 
noted pediatrician, writing in the Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, January 10, 1958, 
emphasizes that many children come to pedia- 
tricians with the mothers’ complaint of failure to 
eat, and such symptoms as vomiting, diarrhea, 
and constipation, sometimes with rampant tooth 
decay. ‘‘These symptoms,” says Dr. Lynch, “are 
consistently associated with a _ characteristic 
dietary history. The diet is predominantly liquid, 
consisting largely of beverages of all sorts, includ- 


A delightful beverage 


A perfect food 


One of the state milk commissions uses the above slogan to pro- 
mote milk popularity and sales. Nutritionists and dietitians 
do not so greatly exaggerate the virtues of milk; but they do 
often call it a nearly perfect food. 
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ing juices and milk, the latter supplying an abun- 
dance of minerals. The vitamin supplement is 
usually more than sufficient. The solid foods are 
almost exclusively of the sweet variety. The 
solid protein foods are slighted.”’ 

Such a diet, says Dr. Lynch, despite quantities 
of milk, provides less than 15 percent of its total 
calories from protein, and it does not support 
good nutrition. Dr. Lynch brings out the inter- 
esting point that a mother can “get food into her 
child”’ if she feeds him milk. ‘ Beverages, includ- 
ing milk and juices, can be poured in fairly easily. 
Feeding the solid protein foods requires the child’s 
cooperation; he must chew them. Also, protein 
foods are not sweet and tempting; therefore they 
do not fit into the feeding routine with ease. On 
the other hand, desserts and sweet, palatable 
between-meal snacks readily win the child's ap- 
proval. .. Such a diet obviously is long on 
carbohydrate and short on protein. This is the 
diet of a multitude of American children.”” The 
almost fanatic use of milk as a beverage, Dr. 
Lynch notes, has added more complications than 
benefits to child nutrition. ‘‘Under home condi- 
tions, the child who takes large quantities of milk 
develops an irresistible appetite for desserts and 
sweets. He seldom likes the protein foods.” 

The older child tends to eat snack foods between 
meals, ‘‘such inappropriate items as candy, left- 
over desserts, crackers, cookies, potato chips, and 
popcorn; foods that taste good, that are put up 
in attractive packages, that require no refrigera- 
tion or preparation. These carbohydrate foods 
make up a disturbing proportion of the older 
child's diet. As the carbohydrates increase, the 
protein foods are correspondingly slighted. The 
resultant low-protein diet is consumed at a time 
when rapid body growth is literally begging for 
the building blocks of protein—at a time when 
the defense mechanism against infections needs 
to be reinforced with protein.” 


Calcium deficiency is not the problem 


In another paper, from Medical Science, January 
25, 1957, Dr. Lynch remarks that a high protein 
intake is necessary to permit a child to utilize 
calcium properly. “‘... the long term administra- 
tion of one quart of calcium rich milk, without 
regard to the solid protein foods, encourages the 
development of tooth decay." 

“Calcium has appeared to fascinate people for 
years. ... many have come to believe that milk 
is the exclusive source of calcium.” 

A very important by-product of the excessive 
use of milk for children is noted by Dr. Lynch in 
his comment that ‘‘ Children who drink lots of milk 
also have an unyielding tendency to consume 
sweets and starches’’ with the same effect that 
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MILK FOR A GLAMOROUS COMPLEXION 


Each glass of Milk you drink is a Calcium Treatment 


Milk often clears up unsightly and emb gq skin blemishes when everything else has 
failed. Just cool, fresh milk. It’s because milk is the richest source of calcium of all foods. 
And skin specialises often prescribe calcium first of all to clear complexion disorders. 

Ie sounds almost too easy, doesn’t it? Too inexpensive, But try it! Look what milk does 
for a baby’s skin. Drink at least one glass a day. And remember you save by using milk. 





Ie is today’s greatest economy food. 


we'll gladly send you the Hollywood booblet: “The Milky Way.” Diets of the Movie Stars. 
Send a post card with your name and address: Bureau of Milt Publicity, Albany. 


REDUCE WITH MILK =// you want to lore weight pleasantly and scicatfcally 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK ig 





New York at one time had a big appropriation to support this 
sort of fanciful, misleading promotion of one of its products. 


was produced many years ago by the condensed 
milk formulas that produced protein deficiency 
and rickets in babies. “Protein,” he remarks, 
“not calcium, is the governing nutrient,”’ for in- 
fants and children cannot thrive on a low-protein 
diet. 

A government bulletin, ‘‘Getting enough milk,”’ 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Home and 
Garden Bulletin No. 57, says “It’s hard to get 
enough calcium and riboflavin, in particular, with- 
out a good deal of milk.’” What Bulletin 57 says 
on this head is not true, and its incorrect assertion 
may, because of the wide acceptance of this and 
similar government publications by people every- 
where, do much harm to the public’s health. 

Dr. A. R. P. Walker of the South African Insti- 
tute for Medical Research noted, according to 
Science News Letter, March 16, 1957, that “‘al- 
though calcium is supposed to be essential for 
pregnant women and nursing mothers, the Bantu 
get very little of it in their diet but still produce 
more and higher quality breast milk than do 
American and British mothers.” 

Despite the low calcium and vitamin D content 





Clear up your complexion with milk 


of their diet, 90 percent of Bantu children were 
found free from dental caries. (The Bantu diet is 
sometimes almost completely lacking in calcium, 
riboflavin, and vitamin D.) 

Even physicians and dentists who know that 
milk is a food which when consumed in excess can 
do much harm naturally hesitate to advise in a 
way contrary to the authority of government 
agencies and the National Research Council's 
quasi-official pronouncements on the need for a 
high calcium intake. Physicians know that some 
of their patients are accustomed to going by “‘au- 
thority”’ rather than by the proven knowledge of 
medical experts, and may therefore be unwilling 
to have full confidence in professional advice when 
it seems to deviate from the official or ‘Group- 
think” view. 


Milk lacks ‘‘Essential Fatty Acids’’ 


Dr. H. M. Sinclair, member of The Royal College 
of Physicians, teacher of human nutrition at Ox- 
ford, and a leader in British thought regarding 
the relationships between nutrition and health, 
notes the want of unsaturated essential fatty acids 
(particularly linoleic and arachidonic acids) in 
cow's milk, and observes particularly that dried 
cow's milk, if exposed to air, is markedly inferior 
to human milk. For the past decade, Dr. Sinclair 
has been “cautioning against the overfeeding of 
children, particularly with cow’s milk and butter,”’ 
being aware of the fact well established by re- 
search and mentioned in our November article 
that overfeeding during the period when the child 
is growing up is likely to lead to early maturity 
and to shortening of life through the chronic 
degenerative diseases (for example, heart disease 
and cancer, which are now far and away the chief 
causes of death in the United States). 


Excessive use of cow's milk and butter (and of 
margarine of the usual, mass-marketed kind) is 
one of the causes of essential fatty acid deficiency, 
which Dr. Sinclair and others think has an impor- 
tant relationship to the causation of coronary 
disease, rare in underprivileged countries where 
milk and butter are not used, and correspondingly 
common in countries where economic conditions 
permit these foods to be consumed freely. (These 
facts are well established by overwhelming evi- 
dence produced and published by a score or more 
of highly-qualified medical researchers.) 


Teeth may be harmed rather than 
helped by a high calcium intake 


A surprising new discovery related to the utiliza- 
tion of calcium is reported by Dr. Albert E. Sobel 
of the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn who by special 
feeding produced in rats teeth containing a high 
proportion of carbonate. This he did by feeding 
a high-calcium low-phosphorus diet. He pro- 
duced low-carbonate teeth by a low-calcium high- 
phosphorus diet. Tooth decay was about twice 
as bad in extent and severity in the high-carbonate 
teeth. (Tooth enamel is made of crystals of cal- 
cium phosphate and calcium carbonate.) When 
the carbonate predominated in the teeth, as oc- 
curred with a high-calcium diet, the teeth, Dr 
Sobel found, became more susceptible to erosion 
and decay. Dr. Sobel is continuing his important 
work in this field 

This is not by any means the whole story re- 
garding the disadvantages of excessive use of 
milk, based on recent evidence, but it will help 
many thousands of consumers to know how to 
appraise the diligently disseminated propaganda 
for consumption of a pint to a quart or more ol 
milk daily by everyone at all ages 


Gifts and bequests to Consumers’ Research 


WE BELIEVE that readers of CONSUMER BULLETIN 
will be glad to bring the work of Consumers’ Re- 
search to the attention of those who might be in 
a position to make donations or bequests to further 
the work of our organization. It would be 
most helpful if our readers and friends would 
bring out, in discussing our findings with their 
friends and professional associates, the educational 
and public service nature of the work of Consum- 
ers’ Research. Our reports contribute not only 
to the education of the individual, with respect 
to articles he buys and uses, but also to improving 
the economic understanding of the public on ques- 
tions concerned with the functioning of people 
as consumers, including matters of health, safety, 
economy, and efficiency in use of products and 


services 


You may be sure that any gift or bequest to 
Consumers’ Research, In« -~ will be used in a con- 
structive fashion, directly in the public interest. 
We hope you may bring the desirability of such 
aid to the attention of all with whom you are in 
contact who might be in a position to make a gilt 
or bequest to further the work of one of America's 
most useful public service institutions. 

The form of bequest may read: I give and be 
queath to Consumers’ Research, Inc., a non-profit 
educational and research institution having its 
principal office and laboratories in Washington 
Township, Warren County, New Jersey, the sum 
ol Dollars. 

Gifts to Consumers’ Research, Inc., are deduc- 
tible for income tax purposes. (See note on 


page 15.) 
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Letters from our readers 


Binoculars from Japan 
mn the page entitled “‘Letters from our readers 
Sie fi your Consumer Bullet ’ 

from ¢ 


altention 


ul indus 
y are shipping to this country in ve 
numbers, as they have done with cameras.’ 
In this connection, we wish to inform vou that a law wa 
put into force on April 18 this year (1959) for the qualita 


} 


ement and sound development of light machinery 


¢ impro 
ports, including binoculars. Under this law, the Japan 
la hed with a mew to cooperating with the government 

mea ires already 


wii wmprove lk 


Cleaning stainless steel 
Could » ! el 
L.T.K., Illinots 
stainless steel it should be unnecessary t 

than soap or detergent and water 

done frequently, however, to remove 

wd residues For stubborn spots a non 
mildly alkaline cleanser, such as borax or baking 
nay be used. Common steel wool, scouring pads, 
gritty scouring powders, scrapers or wire brushes should 
never be used Some of these cleaners will cause streaks 
of rust to appear on the surface, not from the stainless 
steel but from tiny particles of ordinary steel that rub off 
the cleaning pads and become embedded in the surface 
Stainless-steel wool or a fine household cleansing powder, 
such as Bon Ami, on a damp cloth can be used, however, 


for removal of darkened areas 


Dampness in basements 
Dampness in the basement is my problem. Real corrective 
treatment by a qualified mason would cost quite a bit and I 
am not sure there would be a of a bone dry 
basement 

I have an area of the basement which is almost a natural 
room by having two outside walls and a third supporting 
wall of cone rete blo« ks MW aler never tands in tniis room 
tt does at times in part of the other sid the basement 
There are times when dan p spots form on the cement floor 
under whatever may be sitting directi t the floor 

I was wondering if any of yo lest dehumrdifie 
would help; I do not want 
which won't be helpful 

Vr 

> It is impossible for us to advise you with any 
assurance regarding the moisture problem in yo 
If your difficulty is one of dampness only, th: 
are no areas where water collects, there is 


likelihood that a dehumidifier would be helpful 
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The editors of Consumer Bulletin welcome a 
reader mai! but regret that, owing to the large 
volume of inquiries received daily, they are 
not in @ position to answer ali of the mar 
etters received 

When there have been a number of ir 
quiries on a given subject, or the importance 
of a topic to consumers generally is evident 
for other reasons, we try to present the an- 


swers to selected letters in this columr 





remove a considerable amount of moisture and thus 
tend to kee p the h imidity down. It would be our sug 
gestion that you try to buy one on a trial basis at the 
time of the 
dence, on the basis of full return of money if it is not 


year when your problem is especially in evi 


proved useful for your partic hlar situation. Practically 


we doubt that it would rempve the problem that 
now have of dampness beingtindicated beneath 
which are placed directly om the floor. | 
barriers are made an integral part of the flo 
tion, this situation is likely to prevail no 
remedy you tn 

It is likely, however, that there would be : 
improvement 

it not under furniture, equipment 


anything in direct contact with the floo 


Buying foreign cars abroad 
We are contemplating a trip to Europe 1 | and are 
planning to purchase a car while we are there which we will 
later bring back to the U. S 

C.F., New York 
p> Unless you are saving really a big sum by buying the 
car abroad, or are buying it primarily for use abroad, 
we strongly suggest that you consider purchasing it here 
Different states have different requirements for foreign 
cars to pass inspection, and only cars made for export to 
U.S. and handled by or through American dealers are 
likely to meet these requirements. It would be necessary 
for you to write to the department of motor vehicles of 
the state in which you plan to register the car to obtain 
definite information; even then you could go wrong 

If all the glass has to be replaced, it would be very 
expensive; other changes, in lamps or turn signals, for 
example, could run to a lot of money. In New Jersey 
some of the requirements are windshield with safety glass 
of approved type, headlights, parking lights, and tail 
lights of approved size and shape, also approved turn 
signals. Making necessary changes to pass inspection in 
some states may run up to several hundred dollars—and 
mean a lot of argument. 

Thus we repeat that unless you are saving a big sum 
by buying a small car abroad, we would suggest buying 
it here in the States with a guarantee from the dealer 
that it meets requirements in your state, thus avoiding 
i number of potential headaches and costs 





Bolex M-8 


Kodak Cine Showtime 


8 mm. movie projectors and a camera-projector 


EIGHT-MILLIMETER home movies have shown an 
upsurge in popularity during the past two years. 


Before that, television had cut sharply into the 


sales and use of home movie equipment. The ad- 
vent of the simpler movie cameras offered at sur- 
prisingly low prices, and the big advertising pro- 
motions for the automatic electric-eye movie 
cameras, with which one allegedly cannot fail to 
get good pictures every time, are probably re 
sponsible for the growing popularity of home 
movies. (For a discussion of unwarranted claims 
for automatic electric-eye cameras, and some seri- 
ous deficiencies of the type, see the November 
1959 CONSUMER BULLETIN.) 

Eight-millimeter movies are the most popular 
for home use, mainly because of their far lower 


With the 


best modern 8 mm. cameras and projectors, very 


cost as compared to 16 mm. movies. 


satisfactory movies can be put on the screen from 
the small, relatively inexpensive film 

The 8 mm. movie projector has undergone sev- 
eral important changes in recent years. One of 
the outstanding accomplishments has been in the 
development of the low-voltage 150-watt projec- 
tion lamp which has an optical reflector built into 
the glass envelope. This bulb produces a brighter 
picture and runs cooler than the conventional 
projection system using reflector, 500-watt bulb, 
and condenser lenses. The Bell and Howell 
Lumina 1.2 with its 21-volt 150-watt bulb pro- 
duced a brighter picture than the Bolex M-8 with 
standard 500-watt bulb, which in turn produced a 
picture of satisfactory brightness. Evidently rec- 
ognizing that the extra-strong lighting might be 
too brilliant for some films, Bell & Howell have 
installed a switch that permits the user to dim 
the bulb somewhat when desired. 

Another development which probably will be 
considered more important, especially by the lady 
of the house, is the automatic film-threading 
mechanism. This system eliminates the need for 
skill and patience in slipping the film onto the 
sprockets, into the film gate, and forming the 


Brownie 8 Keystone K-100Z 


necessary film loops. (If the lower loop was not 
formed properly, the film usually broke, and at 
the end of the show the operator found a pile of 
film on the floor instead of in a neat coil on the 
take-up reel Both the Bell and Howell Lumina 
1.2 and the Kodak Cine A-20 have automat 
threading mechanisms. The operator need only 
insert the end of the film into a slot on the pro 
yector, and the projector does the rest. Loops 
are automatically formed and reformed as needed 
With the Bell and Howell, the operator must 
attach the film leader to the take-up reel, but the 
Kodak projector does even this operation auto 
matically. 

Ihreading on the other projectors was manual, 
but very easily accomplished, on the Bolex and 
Brownie. (The Bolex had an automatic mechan- 
ism for maintaining the lower loop.) However, 
threading of the Keystone was judged rather difh 
cult, by comparison with the projectors just men 
tioned. 

Listings are in alphabetical order within the 
A-, B-, and C-rated groups. 


A. Recommended 


Bell and Howell Lumina 1.2 Auto-Load, Model 370A 
(Bell & Howell, Inc., Chicago) $159.95, including case 
and film splicer. Lens: Bell & Howell Proval f/1.2 of 
23 mm. focal length (about 7% in.). Blower-cooled 21.5 
volt 150-watt lamp, code No. DLG, with built-in re 
flector. No condensing lenses used. Maximum reel 
capacity, 400 ft. The projector has controls for adjust 
ing focus, motor speed, picture framing, and elevation; 
a direction lever selects forward, still, or reverse opera 
tion, and an on-off switch controls lamp and motor. The 
lamp cannot be switched on unless the blower is on (a 
desirable feature). An outlet for a table lamp or other 
room light is switched “‘off"’ when the projector is turned 
on, and vice-versa. Retractable line-cord is mounted 
on a built-in reel. A slide switch permits the user to 
select bright or normal projection light intensity. Reels 
are driven by metal and nylon gears. Projector is solidly 


constructed of die-cast metal. A belt and rubber wheel 
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drive are used in conjunction with nylon and stamped 
metal gears in a somewhat complicated design. 
Performance 

Chreading of film onto sprockets and forming of loop is 
however, the film leader must be attached 
he automatic feature 
worked smoothly during the test. The Lumina 1.2 pro- 


automatic; 
manually to the take-up reel 


jector ts relatively quiet in operation. Controls are con- 
veniently located and easy to operate. Brightness of 
projected image (on bright position), relatively very good 
Evenness of illumination, good. Quality of lens, good 
Projected pictures were steady. Distance from screen 
for 40-in.-wide picture, 17.5 ft. Lamp housing runs cool 
Instructions are wel! presented and illustrated. Cost of 
replacement bulb, $5.59. Weight of projector, 16 lb. 3 


oz., with cover in place 


Bolex M-8 (laillard Products, Inc., 265 Madison Ave., 
New York 16) $149.95, including leatherette carrying 
case. Lens: Paillard-Bolex Hi Fi f/1.3 of 20 mm. focal 
length (approximately %4 in Blower-cooled 500-watt 
projection lamp, code No. CZX. Reflector and con 
denser lenses are separate. Maximum reel capacity, 400 
ft rhe projector has controls for focus, framing, eleva 


tion, and tilt. An on-off switch controls motor and lamp, 


and the lamp cannot be turned on unless the motor ts 


running (a desirable feature \ rheostat controls motor 
speed \ built-in illuminated stroboscope is furnished 
for accurate adjustment of speed. An outlet for a room 
lamp is automatically switched off when projector is 
turned on. An automatic switch speeds up motor inter 
mittently if film passes through gate too slowly (to pro 
tect against possible overheating of the film lake-up 
reel is driven by gears from motor. Rewind is either by 
manual geared crank or by coiled wire belt from motor 
shaft. Projector solidly constructed of metal stampings 
and castings and well finished 

Performance 

rhreading of film onto sprockets and take-up reel is a 
manual operation; however, the clever “‘snap-in"’ design 
of sprockets makes this an easy task 
automatic loop-former for the lower looy The M-8& is 


Projector has an 


ration. Controls are conveniently 
Relative brightness of 


» the Bell and Howell 


lt 
‘ 


The Previewer 8 shown in its open position. (See page 31 
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Lumina 1.2 on its lower range). Evenness of illumina 
tion, very good. Quality of lens good. Projected pic 
tures were steady. Distance from screen for a 40-in 
wide picture, 15 ft. Lamp housing ran hot. Instruc 
tions, good. Cost of replacement bulb, $2.39. Weight, 
17 Ib. 3 oz., including case 


B. Intermediate 


Kodak Cine Showtime, Model A-20 (Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester 4, N.Y.) $137.50, including case. Lens 
Kodak Projection Ektanar f/1.6 of 34-in. focal length 
Blower-cooled 500-watt lamp, code No. DH J, with built 
in reflectors. Maximum 
reel capacity, 400 ft. The Showtime has controls for 


No conde nsing lenses used 


adjusting focus, picture framing, and elevation; a knob 


selects forward, still, or reverse operation. There are 


he motor and the lamp, and the 


separate switches for t 
lamp cannot be turned on unless the blower is operating 
Reels are driven by nylon gears. Projector is well built 
of metal stampings, die castings, and plastic Main 
drive is by nylon gears 

Performance 

Threading of film onto sprockets and forming of the 
loops is completely automatic, including the attachment 
of film leader onto the take up reel The automatic 
threading feature worked well during the test The 
A-20 is relatively noisy in operation. Controls are con 
veniently located and easy to operate Brightness of 
projected image, relatively good. Evenness of illumina 
tion, good Quality of lens, fair [here was noticeable 
falling off of definition at the corners Projected pik 
tures were steady. Distance from screen for 40-in.-wide 
picture, 15 ft 
tions were well presented and illustrated. Cost of re 
placement bulb, $5.62. Weight of projector, 16 lb. 5 oz., 


with cover in place. With better lens performance, this 


Lamp housing runs fairly cool. Instruc 


projector would merit an A- Recommended rating. 
Kodak Cine Showtime, Model A-30 
Co.) $167.50, including case 
Kodak Cine A-20 except the A-30 had a 25 to 60 cycle 
ac-dc variable speed motor, rheostat controlled, and a 


Eastman Kodak 
Essentially the same as 


built-in splicer 


C. Not Recommended 


Brownie 8, Model 10 (Eastman Kodak Co $49.95, 
including case. Lens: Ektanar f/1.6 of %4-in. focal 
length. Blower-cooled 150-watt lamp, code No. BMA. 
\ separate reflector is used and a mirror directs the light 
through the film and lens. Maximum reel capacity, 200 
ft. Controls adjust focusing, framing, and elevation; a 
knob controls “‘project,” “off,” and “rewind."’ The 
lamp remains on during rewind (undesirable). Reel 
drive is by a coiled metal belt. Line-cord fits into com- 
partment in projector body. Projector is made mainly 
of plastic; construction judged only fair. 

Performance 

Film is threaded manually. The Brownie 8 is relatively 
noisy in operation. Control knobs are somewhat small 
for convenient operation. Brightness of projected image 
relatively poor, although evenness of illumination was 
satisfactory. Quality of lens, poor; only the center of 
the picture was fairly sharp. Distance for a 40-in.-wide 





picture, 15 ft. Instructions, satisfactory. Cost of re 
placement bulb, $2.38. Weight of projector, 7 lb. 9 oz., 
including case 

Keystone K-100Z (Keystone Camera Co., Boston 4) 
$119.95, including case and dry splicer. Lens: Keystone 
Auto-Zoom f/1.5 of 15 to 25 mm. focal length. Blower 
cooled 21-volt lamp, code No. DCA, with built-in re- 
flector. (No condensing lenses are used.) Maximum 
reel capacity, 400 ft. Has controls for framing, elevation, 
A single knob controls “rewind 


and motor speed. : 
‘off,”’ ““forward.”’ “‘still,’’ and “‘reverse’’ operations. Lamp 
cannot be switched on unless blower is on. Has outlet 
for turning room light off when projector is turned on. 
Reels are « hain and gear driven Projector is constructed 
of die-cast metal 


Performance 

Film is threaded manually onto sprockets (done with 
difficulty). The K-100Z is somewhat noisy in operation 
Controls are convenient to use. The zoom lens is a good 
feature, but lens performance should be better. At 
maximum focal length, a distance of about 19 ft. was 
required to fill a 40-in.-wide screen; at minimum focal 
length, the distance was about 11 ft. for the same screen. 
Brightness of picture varied with focal length, with the 
brightest position at the 15 mm. focal length with a 40-in. 
picture. At the 15 mm. setting, brightness of illumina- 
tion and evenness of over-all brightness were fairly good. 
Quality of lens judged relatively poor at any focal length. 
In one dealer's experience, projectors in the K-100 series 
have had a poor record of durability, especially as to 
main control knob mechanism. Cost of replacement 
$4.50. We ight of projector with case, 14 Ib 


Combination camera and projector 


The Wittnauer Cine Twin is an 8 mm. roll-film 
movie camera which is readily converted to a 
projector W ithin 30 seconds. To use the combina- 
tion as a projector, one removes the cover trom 
the camera and unfolds the reel arms. The cam- 
era unit is placed on a base which contains the 
projector drive motor and lamp cooling blower. 
A 400-watt projection bulb is mounted in the 
camera itself. There is a four-lens turret, which 
includes as standard equipment a projection lens, 
and an f/1.9 camera lens. An electric motor 
powered by three D-sized flashlight batteries pro- 
vides the drive for use of the equipment as a cam- 
era. The Cine Twin was rather heavy for use as 
an 8 mm. camera. When the unit was used as a 
projector, it was found lacking in many respects. 
Even though a 400-watt projection bulb was used, 
the projected picture was somewhat dimmer than 
that from the simple and inexpensive 150-volt 
Brownie Model 10. The projector was also very 
noisy in operation. The camera is available as a 
separate unit without the bulb and projection 
mechanism; as such, the Wittnauer with the f/1.9 
lens would be rated B. Intermediate. 


The Wittnauer camera unit is at the left. Removal of the cover 
and placing this unit on the motor base and tightening one 
knob completes the transformation to a projector. 


C. Not Recommended 


Wittnauer Cine Twin WD400 (Wittnauer Camera 
Div., 580 Fifth Ave., New York 36) $183.50. 

Used as 2 projector: Lens: Wittnauer Chronostar f/1.6 
of 1-in. focal length. Blower-cooled 400-watt lamp, 120 
volt, code No. BEM. Maximum reel capacity, 300 ft. 
Has controls for “off,” “project,” “rewind,” three pro- 
jection speeds (slow, medium, and fast), and an elevation 
adjustment. Evenness of illumination was good, as was 
quality of lens. Pictures were jittery, and framing went 
out of adjustment. There was no control for correcting 
this condition. Weight, 9 Ib. 3 oz. 

Used as a camera: Size, 4°4 in. high x 454 in. wide x 
914 in. long. Weight, 4 Ib. 12 oz. (relatively heavy for 
an 8 mm. camera). Fixed-focus f/1.9 Wittnauer Chrono- 
star lens of 13 mm. (4% in.) focal length. Click stops to 

rhree-lens turret (“‘D"') mount plus projection 
Optical zoom finder for 6.5 mm., 9 mm., 13 mm., 
Battery-operated motor 
powered by three D-type flashlight cells. Batteries pro- 
A neon indicator 


mm., and 38 mm. lenses 


vided for exposure of 25 rolls of film 
showed when new batteries were required by failing to 
light. Self-setting footage counter shows the number of 
feet of film remaining. A partially exposed roll of film 
can be wound back on reel by a crank to permit use of 
camera as a projector. Die-cast metal body with black 
crackle finish. Easy to load 
per sec. (good); quality of lens at f/1.9, fair; at f/8, fair 
There was some vertical jitter in projected pictures. For 


Frame speed, 16 frames 


use as a camera only, the Wittnauer would be rated B 


8 mm. action viewer 
C. Not Recommended 


Previewer 8, Model 115 (Viewer Products, Inc., Div. 
of Hudson Photographic Industries, Croton-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.) $12.95. 

A hand-held hand-powered viewer for 8 mm. movies. 
Holds a 50-ft. reel of film. Nylon gears turned by a crank 
drive the film through a gate, where the moving film 
drives a shutter mechanism Pictures are viewed 
through a plastic lens and are illuminated by a battery- 
powered lamp (2 pen-cells) 

The viewed pictures flicker to an annoying extent. If 
the crank is turned fast enough to eliminate most of the 
flicker, then the pictures are viewed at much too high a 
speed. Rewinding is accomplished by reversing the 
motion of the crank, and the speed is automatically 
geared up. Construction judged to be mediocre. 
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@ OFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 
The do-it-yourself enthusiasts move out of doors 


IN THE SPRING, the operator of electric drills, 
saws, sanders, and other power tools of the home 
workshop transfers his attention to paint and in- 
sect sprayers, power mowers, hedge clippers, and 
garden tools. Home gardeners are big spenders 
It is estimated that the bill for garden tools, sup- 
plies, and equipment, including accessories and 
power units, and insecticides for the home sprayer, 
was in the neighborhood of two billion dollars last 
year The New York Times put the over-all 
figure for the home gardener’s expenditures in 
1959 for seeds, nursery stock, garden hardware, 
fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, and miscel 
laneous equipment at more than 3.2 billion dollars 

Gone are the days when a spade, fork, hoe, 
trowel, hand sprayer, lawn mower, and sickle 
were all the tools needed With such elementary 
equipment, the man or woman who went in for 
gardening on any considerable scale had a really 
rugged workout. By the end of the summer, he 
or she had developed the physique of an athlete, 
or a chronic backache. Today the ad-men’s em- 
phasis is on the ease of growing prize-winning 
flowers and vegetables with some miracle spray or 
application or the use of such short-cuts and ef- 
fort savers as pre-seeded mats of organic material. 
These ‘packaged gardens’’ and the smaller con- 
tainers of planted seeds turn out in practice to be 
something less than spectacular. The National 
Better Business Bureau has urged advertising 
media to guard against extravagant claims that 
the purchaser of such items will be able to avoid 
all the hard labor involved in gardening, or that 
the results of their use will be better, bigger, or 
more abundant than those resulting from the 
conventional age-old method of preparing the soil 
and sowing seeds or setting out plants 

With a power mower and a basic supply of 
grass seed and fertilizer, and shrubs, a lawn area 
of something like 1500 square feet will probably 
cost more than $200 the first year. If the home- 
owner wants to economize, he can purchase a good 
hand mower of the reel type at $25 up, depending 
on size. In tests by Consumers’ Research some 
years ago, Sears Craftsman, Eclipse L, and Jacobsen 
“18” received top rating. Power mowers wil 
range in price from $40 up depending on size and 
power and number of attachments. The rotary 
type, which has a number of inherent dangers in 
use, and kills and injures many persons each year, 
is the more popular. The small-size reel-type 
power mowers, which are safer, are more expen- 
sive and run $65 up to $160 or more. The three 
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given an A-Recommended rating by Consumers’ 
Research were: Cooper Klipper, Eclipse Rocket, 
and Jacobsen Manor. If any gardening is done, 
other needed tools include a good spade, spading 
fork, a long-handled shovel, a steel rake, and a 
set of small tools, including trowel, hand cult 

vator, and weeder, for which the total price may 
run $25 or more. 

Old timers formulate their own rules for picking 
equipment, but according to one expert’s advice 
on the subjec t, long handles on hoes and spades 
will enable one to do a job with a minimum of 
Sharp-pointed hoes, such as a V-culti 
and what he 


stooping 
vating or Warren hoe, a scuffle hoe, 
calls a ‘‘beet"’ hoe, are preterred to a common 
garden hoe by this expert, who reports that such 
hoes, which have specialized gardening functions, 
are sharper and can be applied with !ess effort 
He also finds the nurseryman’s or drain spade 
which has a long, narrow blade of heavy-gauge 
steel and a rounded cutting edge easier to use 
than the usual rectangular-bladed garden spade. 
Substantially built equipment of good quality 
will be more satisfactory and give better service 
than “bargains” that are heavily promoted 

For those who love machinery, there are all 
sorts of extras that add to the high cost of over- 
head on the family yard and garden. Small riding 
garden tractors at $450 up have a variety of 
attachments such as plow, harrow, cultivator, lime 
spreader, and lawn roller (each at a substantial 
additional price, of course). Walking tractors will 
run about two hundred dollars less. There are 
even attachments that will transform a rotary 
mower into a garden cultivator. 

Theoretically such engine-powered devices take 
some of the hard work out of gardening, but they 
add a not inconsiderable amount to the overhead 
cost of producing vegetables and flowers. For 
the person who can afford an expensive hobby, 
their initial cost can perhaps be budgeted to exer- 
cise, amusement, and recreation. On the other 
hand, proper storage for them can be a serious 
problem, and they need care to protect them from 
rapid deterioration. They cannot be justified in 
most cases as helping to reduce the cost of the 
family's food. Mass-production farming and proc- 
essing are much more economical in readying 
food for purchase at the grocery store. Keeping 
a garden just isn’t cheap these days, though fresh- 
ness and the preferred varieties in vegetables and 
fruits are of great value, and rightly so, to some 
people. 





It's always fun to experiment, and the adven- 
turous gardener will probably fall for some of the 
flamboyantly-advertised horticultural merchan- 
dise, fertilizers that allegedly grow magnificent 
flowers and vegetables after a quick and simple 
application, chemicals that keep the grass to just 
the right height so that it requires no mowing, 
shrubs that are out of this world in beauty, bulbs 
and rose bushes at unbelievably low prices that 
will be a credit to the purchaser’s yard—all these 
and more are sold to the credulous every spring. 
If you get hooked for a dollar or two, charge it to 
experience and try to avoid falling for the same 
sort of trick the following season. 

If you have really been taken, complain to the 
National Better Business Bureau, and the Fraud 
Order Division of the United States Post Office. 
The correct procedure is to put your case in 
writing, with samples of the advertising that mis- 
led you, to the Postmaster of the Post Office at 
which the offending supplier mailed the shrub, 
seeds, or plants to you, and to send a copy of your 
letter to the National Better Business Bureau, 
Chrysler Building, New York City. An intelli- 
gently handled complaint may sometimes enable 
you to recover something on your investment or 
at least may prevent other consumers from being 
victimized. There are, of course, a number of 


reputable firms that supply horticultural products 
and materials by mail, but if you have any doubt, 
stick to your local nurseryman who is known in 
your community and has a reputation to sustain, 
to whom you can take your problem personally 
if your purchase should turn out to be unsatis- 
factory. 

Last but not least, keep certain rules for safety 
in mind. All power machinery has certain in- 
herent dangers in use. Treat it with care and 
respect. Powerful chemicals now available for 
sprays against insects, fungus, mildew, and the 
like may also present hazards to the health of a 
careless user. It is well to keep spraying down 
to a minimum and avoid using any spray in a 
wind in such a way that it is blown back to be 
inhaled. Always keep garden chemicals on a high 
shelf or locked cabinet in a tightly covered con 
tainer where children cannot come in contact with 
them. Many children are poisoned each year 
from contact with dangerous garden chemicals of 
various sorts. 

Gardening in these modern times is a complex 
and sometimes risky activity, in more ways than 
one. It is sometimes simpler just to cut the lawn 
with an old-fashioned hand mower and let your 
kindly neighbors divide up their fruit and vege- 
table surplus with you, if they are so minded. 
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Phonograph Records 


Please Note 


pretation, second to the 


S)Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 1, London CS 6099 
and Piano Concerto No. 3, London CS 6094. Wilhelm 
Backhaus (piano) with the Vienna Philharmonic under 
Schmidt-Isserstedt. $4.98 each. The playing of Backhaus 
in these trail blazers is clean, heavy, pedantic, though ex- 
pressive within that framework. The orchestral support is 
the kind soloists dream about. But others play this music 
with more honey. As a filler on the Concerto No. 1 disk, 
Backhaus plays the ‘Pathétique’’ sonata. Solid, satis- 
fying recording A AA 

S)Blackwood: Symphony No. 1 & Haieff: Symphony 
No. 2. Boston Symphony under Munch. RCA Victor 
LSC 2352. $5.98. Symphonies for the adventuresome. 
Both were introduced by this orchestra and conductor in 
1958, and have been chosen as the first contemporary com- 
positions for the Recording Guarantee Project of the 
American International Music Fund. They area long way 
from the simplicity of Haydn and Mozart. Yet they are 
absorbing pieces of our time, more appealing to the mind 
than the heart Marvelous performance and record- 
ing. AA AA 

SBoito: Mefistofele. Siepi, del Monaco, Tebaldi, 
Danieli, etc., under Serafin. 6 sides, London OSA 1307. 
$17.94. The o ypera has attained some popularity in Italy, 
but it hasn't been given at the Met for 35 years since 
Chaliapin really made the name role live. Siepi is no 
Chaliapin, though it is difficult to name a living singer 
who might top him. Tebaldi sings with richness. Del 
Monaco shouts often and sings loudly always. Cavalli is 
impressive. The chorus is marvelous; the direction solid. 
Magnificent recording. Altogether, better than its com- 
petitors, but there’s room for another one. A AA 

S)Borodin: Symphony No. 2 & Rimsky-Korsakov: 
Capriccio Espagnole and March from Tsar Saltan. London 
Symphony under Martinon. RCA Victor LSC 2298. $5.98. 
I enjoyed this disk of lively, tuneful, robust Russian music, 
played with imagination and technical assurance. The 
recording lacks only the clarity of every strand to rank with 
the best. As it is now, the sound isa bit tubby. AA A 

S)Donizetti: La Favorita. Simionato, Poggi, Bastian- 
ini, Hines, etc., under Erede. 6 sides, London OSA 1310. 
$17.94. A tragic opera that reaches greatness in the third 
and fourth acts. The mono recording was released in 1956. 
The performance is stylish, with Simionato outstanding 
and Bastianini excellent. While London's recording does 
not match its extraordinary Rheingold, it is praiseworthy. 
Flexible, commendable conducting A A 

®Gounod: Faust. De Los Angeles, Gedda, Christoff, 
etc., under Cluytens. 8 sides, Capitol SGDR 7154. $23.92. 
This 1958 recorded performance of a standard opera, that 
lives because of its fetching melodies, lacks the quintessence 
of the French vocal style. Too much bellowing by Christoff 
as Mephisto. De Los Angeles as Marguerite carries off the 
honors. Gedda is generally appealing as Faust. Efficient 
direction. Spacious recording. A AA 

@®Herbert: Cello Concerto No. 2. Georges Miquelle 
(cello) with the Eastman-Rochester Symphony under Han- 
son & Peter: Sinfonia in G. Same orchestra. Mercury 
SR 90163. $5.95. Victor Herbert's melodic concerto may 
not rank among the great concerti, but it is difficult to 
conceive a better performance. Johann Friedrich Peter's 
Sinfonia, sounding a bit like Haydn and a bit like Boc- 
cherini, holds interest but again it is the performance that 
impresses most. Spaci ious recording of the concerto with 
the cello soloist squarely in the middie, in volume about 
like that in a concert hall. Overside, the mikes are closer 
to the performers and the sound is a little too 
bright. AA A 

@lves: Symphony No. 3 and Three Places in New Eng- 
land. Eastman-Rochester Symphony under Hanson. 
Mercury SR 90149. $5.95. Ives, who composed in New 
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Stereo records are indicated by the symbol ©). 
fidelity of the recording. 


BY WALTER F. GRUENINGER 


Ratings (AA, A, B, etc.) apply first to the quality of inter- 


England in the early part of this century, was way ahead 
of his time in atonality, polytonality, and tone-cluster 
The symphony impresses me most. Very well played and 
recorded. The mono release of this disk goes back two 
years AA AA 

S)Kern: Leave Jt To Jane. Cast of the 1959 New York 
Production. Strand SLS 1002. $5.98. An off-Broadway 
cast recently revived the 1917 Jerome Kern hit, which is 
packed with fine tunes. Favorable reviews by N. Y. critics 
led to this recording. There’s no attempt to up-date the 
words or music—an asset. It's rather well sung, though 
there is 4 weak sister, causing the young man in our family 
to say, “She must be very attractive!"" The stereo ef- 
fect is extreme, with some singers on the left, others on 
the right. A A 

Respighi: Pines of Rome and Four Pieces by Early 
Italians. NBC Symphony under Stokowski. United 
Artists UAL 7001. $4.98. The pieces by Gabrieli, Cesti, 
Frescobaldi, etc., represent the early Italian, and Res- 
pighi—the Italy of 1924. Stokowski does well with all 
works. The Pines demand flamboyance and color, and 
they get it, but not in overabundance. rhe recording 
is good. AA A 

S)Verdi: Macbeth. Warren, Rysanek, Hines, Ber- 
gonzi, etc., under Leinsdorf. 6 sides, RCA Victor LSC 
6147. $17.94. Though a lesser, early Verdi opera it has 
had many productions, including a recent one at the Met 
which featured this cast. Warren in the name role is com 
pletely convincing with extraordinary nuance and rich 
tone. Mme. Rysanek is appropriately dramatic, first 
rate. Bergonzi and Hines could hardly be bettered 
Leinsdorf conducts with a firm hand, permitting nothing 
to stand still. Lively, spacious, wide-range recording, with 
some movement of singers. AA AA 

SVivaldi: Four Bassoon Concerios. Sherman Walt 
(bassoon) with the Zimbler Sinfonietta. RCA Victor LSC 
2353. $5.98. Vivaldi composed 454 concertos, of which 
some 37 were for bassoon and orchestra. Not inspiring 
pieces, these bassoon concertos, but Italianate, and off the 
beaten path. Extraordinarily well played by these Boston 
Symphony men and very well recorded AA AA 


> > > 


S)Eddie Foy, Jr., in “Minstrel Days.” Everest SDBR 
1039. $5.98. The humor and charm of the old minstrel 
show are here in abundance, with such songs as ‘‘Mandy,” 

“Sleepy Time Gal,"’ “Kentucky Babe,’ "My Gal Sal,” 
“Good Night Ladies.” They are spaced by jokes and by 
trombone and xylophone solos. Very well performed with 
commendable snap to the entire production. Excellent 
reproduction, with good separation of channels. AA AA 

In Israel Today. Vols. 1-4. $5.98 each. Westminster 
WF 12026-12029. Songs and Dances of the Jews from 
Bukhara, Uzbekistan, and Cochin; Music of the Jews 
from Eastern Europe; Music of the Jews from Morocco, 
etc. Selected from field recordings taped in Israel. They 
reproduce the varied musical features of the country, old 
and new. Handsome explanatory pictorial albums come 
with each disk. Few will sit down with these disks as they 
would with a Beethoven symphony, but if the material 
interests you, try one. ‘Music of the Jews from Morocco,” 
in particular, fascinated me—Westminster WF 12027 
The performers are skilled, though they are not offered as 
professionals. Good recording for work done “in the 
field.”” AA A 

SThe Royal Ballet. Orchestra under Ansermet. 4 
sides, RCA Victor LDS 6065. $11.96. Royal Opera House 
Orchestra plays selections from the “Nutcracker Suite,”’ 

“La Boutique Fantasque,” “Coppélia,” “Giselle,” and 
other famous ballets. Ansermet is expert, and he has a 
first-rate group of musicians under him. The sound is 
gorgeous—big hall, good detail, wide range. AA AA 





Ratings of Current Motion Pictures 


THIS SECTION aims to give critical consumers a digest of opinion 
from a wide range of motion picture reviews, including the motion 
picture trade press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 18 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture ratings which follow 
thus do not represent the judgment of a single person, but are based 
on an analysis of critics’ reviews. 

The sources of the reviews are: 
Boxoffice, Cue, Daily News (N. Y.), The Exhibitor, Films in Review, Harrison's Reports, 
Joint Estimates of Current Motion Pictures, Motion Picture Herald, National Legion of 
Decency, New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, The New Yorker, Parents’ Magazine, 
Release of the D. A. R. Preview Commitiee, Reviews and Ratings by the Protestant Motion 
Picture Council, The Tablet, Time, Variety (weekly). 

The figures preceding the title of the picture indicate the number 
of critics whose judgments of its entertainment values warrant a 
rating of A (recommended), B (intermediate), or C (not recommended) 

Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for adults, “Y’’ for 
young people (14-18), and “C” for children, at the end of each line 


All Mine to Give dr-c A 
Amazing Transparent Man, 

The.. : Jive sei-dr AY 
American in Salzburg, An 

(German)... war-com-c AY 
Anatomy of Love, The (Italian).com AY 
Angry Red Planet, The... sci-c A 
Aren't We Wonderful (German). .dr AY 
Atomic Submarine war-dr AY 
Attack of the Jungle Women. .doc-dr-c A 


Babette Goes to War (French)...com AY 
Back to the Wall (French) cri-mel A 
Bat, The mys-mel A 
Battle Flame war-dr A 
Battle of the Coral Sea, The. .war-dr AY 
Beast from a Haunted Cave cri-mel A 
Beasts of Marseilles, The 

(British) war-mys-mel AY 
Beatniks, The soc-mel A 
Behemoth, Sea Monster (British) .sct AY 
Behind the Great Wall.. ..trav-c AY 
Beloved Infidel biog-c A 
Ben-Hur hist-dr-c AYC 
Best of Everything, The dr-c A 
Black Orpheus (French) dr-c A 
Blood and Steel war-dr AYC 
Bloody Brood, The (Canadian) .cri-mel A 
Blue Angel, The mel-c A 
Bluebeard’s Ten Honeymoons com A 
Bobbikins (British) com AYC 
Boy Who Owned a Melephant.com-c AYC 
Bramble Bush, The . dr-c A 
Bridal Path, The (British) com-c A 
Brink of Life (Swedish) dr A 
Broth of a Boy (Irish) com AYC 
Bucket of Blood, A mel A 
But Not for Me com A 
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Campbell's Kingdom (British).mel-c AYC 
Can-Can ..mus-com-c A 
Career. . mel A 
Carmen Comes Home (Japanese) com A 
Carry On, Sergeant (British).war-com AY 
Cash Mc Jall 

Christ in Bronze (Japanese) 
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Descriptive abbreviations are as fo!lows 
ade—adventure \ 

biog—biography 

c—in color (Ansco, Eastman, Technicolor, Trucolor, 
Warner Color, etc.) 

car——cartoon 

com—comedy 

cri—crime and capture of criminals 
doc—documentary 

dry—drama 

fan—fantasy 

hist—founded on historical incident 
mel—melodrama 

mus— musical 

mys mystery 

nov—dramatization of a novel 

rom—romance 

scé—ecience fiction 

soc—social-problem drama 

trav—travelogue 

wor—dealing with the lives of people in wartime 
wes-—western 


Cine Ballets de Paris (French). .doc-c AY 
City After Midnight 

(British) mys-mel AY 
Comanche Station wes-c AY 
Counterplot mys-mel AY 
Cousins, The (French) dr A 
Crimson Kimono, The mys-mel A 
Crooked Sky, The (British). .mys-mel AY 
Cry Tough soc-mel A 
Cuban Rebel Girls war-dr A 


Defend My Love (Italian) r 
Devil's Disciple, The com / 
Diary of a High School Bride, A soc-dr / 
Dog of Flanders, A com-« A¥C 
Dog's Best Friend, A cri-mel ; 
Drunken Angel (Japanese) 


Edge of Eternity 
End of the Line, The mys-mel A 


Five Gates to Hell war-mel . 
Flying Fontaines, The mel- 
For the First Time mus-dr-< 
4D Man 

Four Fast Guns 

400 Blows, The (French) 

Fugitive Kind, The 


Gangster Story 
Gazebo, The 
Gene Krupa Story, The 
Ghost of Dragstrip Hollow 
Giant Leeches, The. . 
Girl in a Mist, A (Japanese) 
Girls’ Town 
Glass Tower, The (German) 
Golden Fish, The (French) com-c / 
Goliath and the Barbarians 
(Italian) dr-c A 
Gunfighters of Abilene wes AY 
Guns of the Timberland... ...mel-c AYC 


Happy Anniversary... com A 
Hatikvah (Israeli)... dr-c AY 
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Hell, Heaven or Hoboken 
(British) 1 
Hell Bent for Leather 1el-c A 
1y 


Y 

Y 
Hell in Korea (British) war-dr A} 
Heller in Pink Tights dr-c A 
High School Big Shot } 
Holiday Island (Italian) dr-c A 
Home from the Hill adv-c A 
} 


Hound-Dog Man, The mus-dr-c AY 


House of Intrigue, The 
(Italian) 

House of the Seven Hawks 
(British) 

Human Condition, The 
(Japanese) 

Hypnotic Eye, The 


war-mys-c A 


soc-dr A 
cri-mel . 


cri-mel . 
war-com-¢ 


Inside the Mafia 

It Started with a Kiss 

Ivan the Terrible II 
(U.S.S.R.) 

Jack the Ripper (British) 

Jayhawkers, The 

Jet Over the Atlantic 

Journey to the Center of the 
Earth 


Killers of Kilimanjaro, The 


Last Angry Man, The 
Last Voyage, The 
Libel (British) 
Li'l Abner m 
Living North, The (Swedish) 
Lovers, The (French) 


Magician, The (Swedish) 
Man on a String 
Man Upstairs, The 
(British) mys-mel . 
Man Who Died Twice cri-mel / 
Man Who Wagged His Tail, The fan . 
Masters of the Congo Jungle. .doc-c / 
Mating Urge, The doc- 
Men Who Tread on the Dragon's 
Trail, The (Japanese) war-dr . 
Miracle, The 
Miracle of the Hills, The 
Mischief Makers, The (French) 
Monster of Piedras Blancas, 
The sci-mel AY 
Mouse that Roared, The 
(British) 
Mugger, The 
Mummy, The (British) . 


cri-mel A 


Naked Venus, The dr . 
Never So Few war-dr-c / 
No Place to Land mel . 


cri-dr + 
mys-mel / 
war-mel / 

com-c + 


Odds Against Tomorrow 
Okefenokee. . 

On the Beach... , 
Once More With Feeling 


1001 Arabian Nights... car-c AY 


Operation Petticoat. war-com-c / 
Our Man in Havana (British) nov : 


Paris Hote! (French).. com-c / 
Pay or Die.... mel / 
Pillow Talk mus-com-c / 
Portrait in Black.................dr-¢ # 
Pretty Boy Floyd..... wee Vt-dr / 
Private Lives of Adam and 

Eve, The.. ei ta com . 
Purple Gang, The. . Cried / 
Pusher, The.. cri-mel 2 
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Raymie dr A 
Rhapsody of Steel doc-c AYC 
Rise and Fall of Legs Diamond, 

The cri-mel A 
Rookie, The war-com AY 
Room 43 (British) soc-dr / 
Rosemary (German) soc-dr 
Rough and the Smooth, The 

(British) dr / 


Sans Famille (French) dr-c / 
Scampolo (German) dr-c 4 
Scavengers, The mys-mel / 
Scent of Mystery mel-c 
Sea Fury ado / 
Seven Thieves cri-mel / 
Sexpot Goes to College com . 
She Was Like a Wild 

Chrysanthemum (Japanese) dr z 
Sign of the Gladiator 

(Italian) hist-dr-« 
Sins of Youth (French) ..dr 
Snow Queen, The (U.S.S.R.). . car-c AYC 
Solomon and Sheba. hist-dr-c A 
South Pacific mus-dr-c AY 
Speaking of Murder (French). ..cri-dr . 
Stephanie (German) err 
Story on Page One, The dr . 
Subway in the Sky (British). . mys-mel . 
Suddenly Last Summer dr . 
Summer of the 17th Doll dr , 
Summer Place, A dr-« 
Surrender —Hell! 


Tailor’s Maid, The (Italian) rz J 
Take a Giant Step.. soc-dr . 
Tamango (French) mel-c 4 
Tarzan, the Apeman adv-c 4 
T-Bird Gang 
Terror is a Man... 
That Kind of Woman 
They Came to Cordura war-mel-c / 
Third Man on the Mountain, 

The 
30 
Thirty-Foot Bride of Candy 

Rock, The 
Tides of Passion (French) 
Tiger Bay (British) 
Timbuktu 
Tingler, The 
Toby Tyler. com-c . 
Toccata for Toy Trains. . .mus-doc-c « 
Touch of Larceny, A (British)... .com . 
Tread Softly, Stranger (British)... mei . 


Unforgiven, The. . , mel-< 


..soc-mel A 
adv-c A 


Warrior and the Slave Girl, The 

(Italian). ; ..dr-c AY 
Wasp Woman, The. ..cri-mel A 
Web of Evidence (British). ....mys-mel A 
Who Was that Lady?......... com A 
Wolf Dog. ; mel AYC 
Woman Like Satan, A (French)...dr-c A 
Wonderful Country, The... mel-c A 
Wreck of the Mary Deare, 

The... mel-c AYC 


war-dr A 


Yesterday's Enemy (British) . 
soc-mel A 


Young Girls Beware (French). 
Young Have No —, The 
(Danish) dr A 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 
(Conlinued from page 4) 


DOES THE HAM YOU BUY need cooking or is it ready to eat? The American 
Meat Institute has urged packers to label cured and smoked hams as "fully 
cooked" or "cook before eating" in order to make certain that the housewife 
knows just how to prepare this meat for the table. 


* * 


THE SERVICING OF MAJOR HOME APPLIANCES without charge to the consumer 
during the period covered by the guarantee or warranty is becoming an in- 
creasing burden to repairmen. Costs for labor, parts, and overhead have 
risen. Appliances have increased in complexity. As soon as a serviceman 
becomes skilled in the various lines that he is engaged to service, it 
usually turns out that he can make more money elsewhere. Electric Appli- 
ance Service News reports the case of a large appliance service company in 
Southern New Jersey which points out that, although wage costs and overhead 
have more than doubled since 1946, the allowance by the manufacturers for 
in-warranty service has remained the same, and if the firm is to remain 
solvent it must discontinue in-warranty service in the future. Some reduc- 
tion in the need for early servicing of major appliances might be accom- 
plished by improved quality control in the factory. 


* * 


THOSE WHO ARE OVERWEIGHT find it hard to face the fact that there is 
no magic pill, vibrator, or exerciser that will permit them to eat as they 
like and then take off the excess poundage easily, quickly, and safely. 
Among the most popular reducing preparations are those based on the appe- 
tite-—depressant drug phenylpropanolamine. In the small doses permitted for 
over-the-counter sales, this drug is considered to have a negligible ef- 
fect. In prescription-strength doses large enough to produce weight- 
reducing results, it has undesirable side-effects that nullify its useful- 
ness. One of the best-known preparations advertised to help in weight re- 
duction and based on the use of this drug is Regimen Tablets. This product 
was the subject of Post Office fraud order proceedings in May 1957 and its 
distributor, Wonder Drug Corp., agreed to stop soliciting mail orders for 
the product. It continued to be distributed in drug stores and advertised 
over television. In November 1959, however, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany decided to discontinue Regimen commercials over its television network 
and District Attorney Frank S. Hogan of New York City began an investiga- 
tion of the product’s TV advertising on the basis of consumer complaints. 
The advertising bill for spot commercials for Regimen in 1958 is put at 
more than a million and a half dollars. 





Forget what you were supposed to remember... : 


Bet it was a subscription to Consumer Bulletin! 





Informed consumers want to know just how the various products 
they are contemplating buying rate in comparison with other makes in 
the same field when subjected to the competent, scientific, unbiased 
tests in the laboratories of Consumers’ Research. They find it profitable to 


consult CONSUMER BULLETIN and the big ANNUAL before making 


up their minds. 


It really doesn't cost so much. Just turn the page and see. A handy 
order form is provided also for your convenience. 
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MADRAS CLOTH, a hand-loomed cotton fabric from India, is being heavily 
promoted this year. Its popularity is a little hard to understand. Where 
American cottons that are the most satisfactory from the consumer’s point 
of view are those guaranteed to be colorfast, Madras fabrics are guaranteed 
to run or "bleed" pleasingly. In addition, this imported cotton fabric 
shrinks, fades, has lumpy imperfections or slubs, and often gives off an 
unpleasant odor. The American-made dacron-cotton fabric with the "Madras- 
look" is likely to give better performance with respect to washability. 


* * * 


THE NEW MIRACLE DRUGS, ANTIBIOTICS, AND THE LIKE may get discussed in 
news magazines and health columns, but some oldtimers are still around. 
You wouldn’t believe it, but The Wall Street Journal reports that Dr. Hob- 
son’s Corn Husker’s Lotion, Indian Turnip Root, and Dr. Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters are available at some drug stores, although the last named no 
longer advertises that it will "repair shattered health and increase dimin- 
ished vitality." Grove Laboratories which last year was sold to Bristol- 
Myers still sells Grove’s Tasteless Chill Tonic concocted in the 1880’s by 
a druggist named Grove, who added quinine and a dash of iron to syrup and 
sold it for "malaria chills." Grove’s 4—way Cold Tablet and Bromo—Quinine 
are somewhat ahead of it in sales. The Food and Drug Administration keeps 
an eye on sales claims, and the nostrums are no longer touted as cure-alls. 
No doubt they are at least as useful as the placebos (sugar pills) which 
doctors sometimes find it desirable to prescribe when patients need no par- 
ticular medication, but feel that the doctor should give them some kind of 


drug or medicine. 

















* *+ 


FRESH ORANGES are meeting increased competition from the frozen, can- 
ned, and chilled orange juice. The Florida Citrus Commission which repre- 
sents all the state’s citrus products advertises them as "Nature’s power- 
house of vitamin C," and adds "Get the real thing! No synthetic substitute 
gives you natural vitamin C and the other health benefits...." This last 
is evidently aimed at the claims for Tang, the "New breakfast drink dis- 
covery with more vitamin C than orange juice! ...nothing to squeeze, 
nothing to unfreeze." Tang, according to its label, consists of sugar, 
citric acid, gum arabic, carboxymethylcellulose, sodium citrate, calcium 
phosphate, vitamin C, hydrogenated vegetable oil, natural and artificial 
flavors (includes butylated hydroxyanisole, a preservative), vitamin A, 
and U.S. certified color. This certainly is a synthetic concoction of 
chemicals and we don’t care if it is approved by Good Housekeeping. We 
(and a lot of other people) will take juice from tree-ripened oranges in 
preference to such multiple-ingredient "breakfast drinks" every time! 


Consumer Bulletin 
Please check your preference: 
WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY )} I enclose $7 (Canada & foreign, $7.20) for 


~ one year’s subscription to Consumer Bulletin 
monthly (12 issues) AND the big 224-page 
Annual Bulletin, ready in September 1960. 


money order) for $ , 
CJ New CJ Renewal 


Please enter my order as checked. I am enclosing my check (or 


Begin subscription with 
lI enclose $5 (Canada & foreign, $5.20) for 
one year's subscription to Consumer Bulletin 


NAME monthly (12 issues). 


C) New C) Renewal 
STREET 
[—) I enclose $2.50 (Canada & foreign, $2.75) for 


CITY & ZONE a copy of the big Annual Bulletin alone, 
; when it is ready in September 1960. 
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Those annual model changes 


We are glad to learn that some industries are 
abandoning the idea of yearly model changes—a 
step which is distinctly favorable to the ultimate 
consumer. Three laundry appliance manufactur- 
ers have announced moves toward the discontinu- 
ance of annual models. Carrier intends to follow 
a similar policy in respect to certain types of air 
conditioners One manutacturer has announced 
that hereafter it will bring out new models as 
they are ready, on the basis of “genuine product 
improvements One effect will be to enable serv 

icemen to become more familiar with the products, 
and prices will no longer reflect the cost of unnec 

essar®©\ chat yes eit h veal made just tor the sake 
of change. In automobiles, and perhaps in appli 
ances, there is a trend discernible toward reduc Ine 
the number of models in a line (shortening the 
line, it is called), following the proven sound prac 

tice of European manufacturers, whose customers 
do not care to Syn nd a lot of extra doll irs, pounds, 


chrome, glitter, and 


i 


or trancs o1 Varnitions 
novelty 

Consumers should be aware, however, that, 
actually, manufacturers of automobiles and major 
apphances never have carried out real annual 
model changes in the sense in which the consumer 
usually understands the term There are one or 
two vears during which yvadygets and trim are 
altered a little or substanti illy, and perhaps ma 
third vear a real change ts introduced Phen the 
apphane e settles down avain fora while, with only 
appearances chat yes to pive newness and sales 
appeal The ippearance changes ire not carried 
out for the consumer, but to help the dealer make 

The dealer feels he needs something that 

can represent as new and different to sell a 
product against its competitors and also to en 
couraye the consumer to feel that the apphanee 
or automobile he now has ts behind the times u 
some wa) 

Phe actual changes made in a few vears in the 
design and manufacture of appliances (and auto 
mobiles, too, as a rule that substantially aftect 
usefulness and functioning are few, so few that 
they could be adopted and brought out in a singk 

ar if manufacturers did not wish to save them 
up, as it were, to pr vic ipparent newness in 
each of two or three years 

Appearance changes are easily made, at mod 


erate cost, but chanyves in basic functioning are 


provided only at high cost, often running to sev 
eral millions of dollars, on a major appliance 


* > * 


Auto manufacturers have reason to take 
a second look at their model-change plans 
One thing that has puzzled automobile manufac 
turers greatly has been the success of foreign cars, 
whose makers pride themselves, so to speak, on 
the stability of their designs, both as to appear 
ance and mechanical construction Americans 
are supposed to react, by lree spending, to the 
appearance of change, but a surprising—and to 
the automotive industry, alarming—number of 
them have reacted im exactly the Opposite sense 
to the simple year-after-year uniformity of the 
German Volkswagen, the Renault, And a number 
ol simple, dependable, non gaudy British ca©rs 
Che possibility that American business tycoons 
have been guessing wrong for vears about the 
consumer's reaction to their design policy has 
automobile manufacturers in a real tizzy rhe, 
have suddenly discovered that they know less 
than almost anyone else about the way the con 
sumer really feels about thei product 

The real shock came in the manifest develop 
ment of a sort of reverse snobbery, by which 
peopl of means found fun, and actually greater 
comlort m many instances, in day-by-day use ol 
small light cars instead of the bedizened “insolent 
chariots” that had hitherto been a way of dis 
tinguishing the successful businessman or govern 
ment official, or a family that had “arrived,” from 
those who were on the way up. This could mean 
that, having yone as lar as possible mn dazzling 
customers with up to 8 lights at the rear and 6 
in front, and fins that block the view to the rear, 
American manufacturers are in a mood to do a 
better job of automobile design, with some thought 
for economy, and the passengers’ salety (one 
may now hope that at long last a great light has 
dawned in American motor car manufacture, and 
that what the consumer wants and can afford 
will be considered ilony with what stvlists, ex 
pert makers of obsolescence and wasters of our 
natural resources, thought they could make him 
buy Their drives lor last obsolescence were 
pretty successtul when their cars were the only 
ones widely available: those days. fortunately, 
ire over, with the advent of cheap but yood cars 


from European makers 
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Steree record players and 
radio combinations 


Admiral RCA Victor 

Magnavox Sears 

Motorola Westinghouse 
Zenith 


1960 American automebiles 
Chevrolet V-8 Ford 6 and V-8 
Dodge Dart 6 Lark 6 


COMING Plymouth Fury V-8 


IN FUTURE New kinds of rasps and files 


BULLETINS 


Garage door openers 
Alliance Crane Rado -Matic 
Barber -Colman Delco -Matic Vemco 
Edko 


Artificial sweeteners in food products 


Electric can openers 
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The pioneer consumer magazine, testing and reporting on products since 1928. 
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